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Up-to-the-Minute Report on Self-Sery 


Self-serve gasoline stations are thriving in 
Southern California. A few are operating and 
being planned elsewhere. To bring readers up 
to date on self-serve developments, National 
Petroleum News this week publishes a compre- 
hensive report, telling in detail how they oper- 


ate and discussing how they might affect oil 
marketing. 

Prepared by NPN staff members and special 
correspondents, this exclusive article answers 
many questions about self-serves—and raises 
some other questions about them. P. 26. 


NPN Staff Writer Tells How Products Pipe Line Was Expanded 50% 
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Selector pipe header system at Great Lakes Pipe Line’s Sioux City terminal. This allows full flexibility in the 
selection of products to serve the transport loading machine and railway tank car loading rack 


Operation of the vast network of products pipe lines 
which make up the Great Lakes Pipe Line Co.’s system 
was explained recently to groups of oil men from 
various segments of the industry through inspection 


tours. The manner in which products enter the 3,134- 
mile system, the way they are moved and the method 
of distribution at terminals is told by NPN staff writer. 
This is the first of a series of three stories. P. 42. 
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CUSTOMERS 
Know You're Right 


..~When Fuel Oil Deliveries are Brodie Meterec 
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There can be no mistake as to the exact quantity of 
oil a customer received when deliveries are made with 
Brodie Meters equipped with Brodimatic Quantrols. 
Regardless of experience, all a driver has to do Is pre- 
set the exact gallonage to be discharged intoa customer's 
tank—then open the valve. When this quantity has 
passed through the Meter, the Automatic Quantrol 
shuts off. Delivery totals are registered in large distance- 
spanning direct readings on the Brodimatic Counter. 
Many fuel oil marketers go one step further and employ 
Brodimatic Printing Quantrols to provide meter- 
printed delivery receipts. To build customer confidence 
and save time, mileage and losses, adopt this fully 
automatic delivery checking and recording system 
today. Write for full details. 


OAKLAND, CALIF., U.S.A 















RALPH N. BRODIE CO., Inc., Gist & LOWELL, 


Los ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA 








REPRESENTATIVES AND STOCKS IN ALL 


PRINCIPAL 


CABLE ADDRESS “"BRODICO” e Dirision Offices: CHRYSLER BLDG., NEW YOR! 
City e 59 E. VAN BUREN, CHICAGO 5 e 302 SOUTH PEARL St., DALLAS 
TEXAS e 221-9TH AVE. NORTH, SEATTLE 9, WASH. e 2101 S. SAN PEDRO 
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Libns.. 


One of a Series of Consumer Advertisements Reaching More Than 48 Million Readers Every Month 


When you roam the frozen North 


| ~™ TRADE- MARKS 
: ties OF NATURE. 





identify the animals you see 


*Prepared in cooperation with specialists 
of American Museum of Natural History. 





The rare RIBBON SEAL can 
be identified by the 
broad banded markings 
around his neck, shoul- 


ders and body. 


The POLAR BEAR, in addition to his 
white fur, is distinguished from all 
other bears by a long, slender, pointed 
head and fur on the soles of his feet. 


A long fluffy coat of white 
fur identifies the ARCTIC FOX. 


Great size, white fur and black 
ear tips mark the ARCTIC HARE 


The dangerous ARCTIC WOLF, a color 
phase of the Northern Timber Wolf, 
is distinguished by his all-white coat. 








The ERMINE, or Large Weasel, is identified 
by a flattened, pointed head attached 
to a long, snake-like neck and body, 
short legs and black on the end of his tail. 





He is shown in his white winter fur. 


When you buy gasoline 


To get the best performance from 


vour car, use high quality gasoline 
improved with “Ethyl” antiknock 
fluid—the famous ingredient that 
steps up power and performance. 
To show you their best gasoline 
contains “Ethyl” antiknock com- 
pound, oil companies display 
“Ethyl” trade-marks on their gas- 
cline pumps. “Ethyl!” fluid is made 


mTRADE-MARK | 
“ETHYL "3 
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identifies gasoline stepped up 
with “Ethyl” antiknock compound 





ty Ethyl Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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MATERIALS RECOMMENDED 


FOR TRANSPARENT AREAS— 
L-O-F Plate Glass ground and 
polished for maximum freedom 
from distortion. To insulate glass 
areas, specify Thermopane*. Its 
panes are separated by sealed-in, 
dehydrated air. In areas that 
might be subject to impact, specify 
Tuf flex* tempered slate glass. 


FOR SOLID AREAS—colorful 
Vitrolite* glass facing is easily 
washed with water and a squee- 
gee. It keeps its luster, doesn't 
need refinishing and is unaffected 
by weather. It does not warp, 
swell or craze. 


FOR TRANSLUCENT AREAS— 
to bring in light and assure pri- 
vacy, use Blue Ridge Patterned 
Glass for walls and _ partitions. 
This beautiful glass is ideal for 
smart-looking windows or walls in 


lavatories. 
*® 
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Architect: Edward De Armas, New Orleans 


More than just a reminder... here’s a full view of the 
merchandise this station sells... boldly displayed to 


traflic at the pumps or on the street. 


That's Visual Merchandising—with a Visual Front. 


The idea is simple... make the entire station a huge 
showcase that displays all its merchandise and services. 
Keep gingerbread architecture to a minimum so that the 


eye will concentrate on the goods for sale. 


\ Visual Front is practical. 
newness without refinishing. It floods the interior with 
daylight—at night, interior lighting makes the station 


a beacon from way down the street. 


There are many types of glass available to help you 
and your architect design a service station that will be a 
powerful merchandiser. For workable ideas, write for 
our folder on Visual Fronts for service stations. Libbey: 
Owens‘Ford Glass Company, 55118 Nicholas Building, 


Toledo 3, Ohio. 





LIBBEY: OWENS - FORD 
a Ged Name GLASS 


Glass keeps its look of 
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COMING MEETINGS 


NOVEMBER 


Oil Industry Information Committee, meeting, 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 8. 

American Petroleum Institute, annua! meeting, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 8-11 

National Oil Jobbers Council, meeting, Shera- NEWS SECTION 
ton Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 8-9 

American Petroleum Credit Assn., meeting, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La., Nov 
15-17 


2g Convention, Billings, Mont., FEATURE INDEX 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
meeting, Hotels New Yorker and Pennsyl- 


vania, New York City, Nov. 28-Dec. 3 SELF-SERVE STATIONS A comprehen: ive rey 


how self-serve gasoline stations operate 
DECEMBER ; 
might have on oil marketing. This excl 
American Assn. of Petroleum Geologists, re- 
gional meeting, Houston, Texas, Dec. 2-3 many questions and raises 
Oil Dealers’ Assn. of Arkansas, meeting, Hotel 
Marion, Little Rock, Ark Dec. 7 
Wisconsin LP-Gas Assn., meeting, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis Dec. 7 
Nebraska Petroleum Marketers Assn., meeting, 
Hotel Paxton, Omaha, Neb., Dec. 7-S 
Arkansas Independent Oil Marketers Assn., 
convention, Lafayette Hotel, Little Rock, 
Ark., Dec. 8 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission, quarterly 
meeting, Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kans Dec 
9-11 


otners on 


JANUARY, 1949 


Society of Automotive Engineers, annual meet- 
ing and engineering display 300k-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich., Jan, 10-14 

North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., meeting 
Hotel Carolina, Ialeigh, N. C., Jan. 12 

Kansas Oil Men’s Assn., meeting, Hotel Las- 
sen, Wichita, Kan., Jan, 17-18 

Georgia Independent Oilmen’s Assn., meeting, 
Hotel Dempsey, Macon, Ga., Jan. 20 

International Heating and Ventilating Exposi- 
tion, International Amphitheatre Chicago 
I Jan, 24-28 

Northwest Petroleum Assn., meeting, Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., Jan, 26-27 


FEBRUARY 


Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., meeting, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky Feb. 8-9 
Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn., meeting 
Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, II Feb. 15- 

17 

lowa Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., meeting 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, lowa, 
Feb, 22-24. 

American Society for Testing Materials, meet- 
ng, Hotel Edgewater Beach, Chicago, II1., 
Feb. 28-March 4 


MARCH 


Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., meeting, Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis., March 1-2. 
American Society of Training Directors, meet- PUBLICATION OFFICE: 1213 West 3rd Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio, CHerry 7672 
ing, Hotel Carter, Cleveland, O., March 3-5. Cable Address: ‘‘PLATTOIL, Clevelandohio’’. Cable inquiries are answered by mail un 
Missouri Petroleum Assn., annual convention less sufficient funds in United States money are advanced for cabled reply 
and trade exhibit, Hotel President, Kansas 
City, Mo., March 9-10. NEWS BUREAUS 
- Saas Sn fe oe se New York COlumbus 5-1695 Chicago HArrison 7-590] 
i a ; g. Gal- 
vez Hotel, Galveston, Texas, March 9-11. 50 West 50th St., New York 20 59 East Van Buren St 
Mid-Continent District meeting, Mayo Hotel, Washington National 3477 Tulsa 3-7132 
Tulsa, Okla., March 23-25. 1046 National Press Bldg., Washington 4 901 World Bldg., Tulsa 3 
Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., meeting, Houston Atwood 8-0413 
Pkiza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas, March 320 First National Bank Bldg., Houston 2 
28-30 : 
“ciety of Automotive Engineers, Transporta- Subscription rate $5 per year in United States, Mexico and Pan-American Countries; 
1 meeting, Statler Hotel, Cleveland, O., $6.50 in Canada and Foreign Countries. Current copies 20 cents, except special issues; 
March 28-30. back copies more than two months old 30 cents per copy. Trade Mark Registered U. S 
hic Petroleum Marketers Assn., meeting, Patent Office. Copyright 1948 by the National Petroleum Publishing Company. Entered 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, O., March as second class matter January 17, 1910 at Cleveland, Ohio, post office under act of 
29 31 March 3, 1879, by the National Petroleum Publishing Company 
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PHOTO: GENERAL AMERICAN TANK STORAGE TERMINA(s 
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PHOTO: SHELL OIL COMPANY, INC, 


tions do not consider those conditions. 


i SERVICE CONDITIONS — that design-and- 
specification factor in every carrier of petro- ViseGrir ... the all-steel closure . . . meets unusual 


leum and its products requires the most exacting service conditions. Drum contents are continually 


attention. protected by ViseGrip CLosures, even after the 


Tank-trucks are built for service that takes them sharpest traffic shocks have been applied directly to 











off the smooth modern concrete highways to points 
where there are no roads— where tremendous shocks 
must be absorbed without endangering their liquid 
loads. 

Steel drums have the same delivery responsibili- 
ties and, therefore, must be built to withstand un- 
usual service conditions. Multiple-handling in transit, 
with less-than-adequate equipment and care, might 


well endanger the liquid loads in drums if specifica- 


ViseGrip 


CLOSURES 


Developed and produced for twenty-five years by 


RIEKE METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


AUBURN, INDIANA 


Sales Offices in Auburn, Indiana, New York and Los Angeles 


the closures. They still open and close; they still de- 
liver their contents in full measure. 

The specification of the all-steel ViseGrip CLosur: 
for steel drums will provide for unusual service con- 
ditions, with assured adequacy. 

+e 
Rieke Metal Products Corporation completed twenty-five 


years of development and production of Steel Drum Clo- 


sures... the ViseGrip Closures... last month. 


DRUM MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
STOCKS OF VISEGRIP CLOSURES 


They are equipped with the dies to build 
them into the drums on your orders. 


Use ViseGrip Closure 


on this order ...e 
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EN years ago it cost around 20 
yet a pound to trim dead- 
weight off a truck tank with U-S-S 
Cor-TeENn. But even then this weight 
saving paid off. The extra gallons 
that the truck could carry quickly 
paid for the lightweight construction 
—in 8 years’ service (the average life 
of the truck) showed as much as 
3600°%% return on the investment. 

But today, Cor-TEN construction 
pays even bigger dividends. Why? 
Because at present steel prices, tank 
truck builders like Heil Company of 
Milwaukee, report that they can 
build ICC Specification tanks lighter 
with U-S-S Cor-Ten than with 
ordinary mild steel and with very 
little added cost. In other words, 
every pound of weight saved shows 
almost immediate returns in savings 
in delivery costs. 

hus, for example, in the 4500 gal- 
lon, Heil Trailerized Tank shown 
here, which carries more than 200 
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If you want to cut costs--cut weight! 


U-S’S COR-TEN 


“COR-TEN-BUILT” —weighs 1535 Ib. less 
CARRIES 200 GALLONS MORE 
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added gallons in place of useless dead 
weight, you save $1.00 on every trip 
the truck makes, even if your de- 
livery costs are only % cent a gallon. 
Making four trips a day, you haul 
800 extra gallons, save $4.00 a day. 
In three years this amounts to 
$4380, or approximately the origi- 
nal cost of the trailerized tank. 
So no wonder we say—if you want 
to cut costs, cut weight. And, if you 
want to get the most out of weight 
saving, build light with service- 
tested U-S-S Cor-Ten that gener- 
ally costs no more than heavy carbon 
steel construction. Our engineers who 
pioneered this premier high strength 
steel more than 13 years ago, will 
gladly show you how it can be ap- 
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plied to give your gasoline hauling 
equipment the greatest benefits from 
its use. 





Make your steel supply go farther 
—use steel that DOES more! 


By replacing carbon steel with U-S-S Cor-Ten, 
where economically applicable, you can:—(1) Pro- 
duce as much as one-third more units from every 
ton of steel used. (2) Make better products—lighter, 
longer-lasting and generally more profitable to the 
user. (3) Satisfy more customers. (4) Get these 
benefits at little or no increase in cost per unit. 

To help you use U-S-S High Strength Steels to 
advantage in your products, immediately—and with 
the least change in shop methods—we have a special 
staff of metallurgists and engineers throughly fa- 
miliar with what these steels can do. Phone, wire or 
write our nearest office. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH & CHICAGO 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


U-S‘S MAN-TEN 


WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U-S:S HIGH STRENGTH STEELS 


U-S‘S ABRASION RESISTING 


COAST-TO-COAST 


+ US'S MANGANESE-NICKEL-COPPER 
8-793 

























































Four big needs in the expansion of oil transportation facilities 
are seen in this single photograph. More tankers are required; 
more pumps, valves and hose are essential. Buyers of such 
equipment are subscribers to and regular readers of National 
Petroleum News. 






s 67-Mile Pipeline Speeds - 


Independent inal to Jobbers 


Products from River Term 


Tuck Fleet Operators Test Injection 
Of Antiknock Solution into Engines 


Truck Garages: Unnecessary, Uneconomic 


Study by Major Oil Company Discloses 


Maintenance 


reventive 
Truck P tion Costs 
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NPN published 46 articles and stories 
on the subject of Transportation for 


Petroleum Products in one year! 


Orders for tank trucks, tank cars, tankers, 
harges and pipelines grow as oil industry 
fights transportation shortages in moving 
petroleum to consumers 


History tells some of its most thrilling stories in its accounts | 


of the birth and growth of America’s pioneering railroads, 
However, none is more dramatic than the amazing twentieth. 
century development of the  two-and-a-half-billion-dollar 
transportation system of the American petroleum industry—a 
transportation giant that now must grow still faster to s 
cessfully serve the nation, 


YOUR NEW CAR and the millions of others, both new and 
old, being driven more than ever before, have built an unpre. 
cedented demand for gasoline. Commercial truck fleets, 
ever-increasing mileage daily, have far exceeded fuel requir. 
ments of past years. Oil furnaces being installed will create 
new supply problem this winter. Prospering agricultural areas 
have meant more mechanized farms, with extra fuel need. 
And Uncle Sam’s new plane-building program has resulted 
his asking for—and getting—vast quantities of fuel for this 
new air armada. 


A RECORD-SMASHING LOAD of more than fifteen millix 

barrels daily in oil and its products is being carried on th 
long haul from refineries to final deposit in the tanks « 
consumers, Some goes by pipeline—15.000 miles of unde 
ground trunk lines which take gasoline and heating oils | 
distribution centers. Some goes by sea and inland waterways 

in the holds of 300 tankers and 1.400 barges which make wu 
the industry’s petroleum fleet. More than 150,000 railroad 
tank cars rumble over the ties and nearly a quarter millio 
tank trucks are almost constantly on the move to help speed 
petroleum deliveries. Yet, this is not enough. More trans- 
portation facilities must be added! 


NO SPUR-OF-THE-MOMENT BUYING ever can be charged 
against the petroleum industry, however. In spite of shortages. 
those who buy and specify go about making their selections 
in the same deliberate way which always has been typical of 
them. Not just any pipe, but pipe that will withstand the years 
and varying soil or water conditions it must resist. Not simply 
any tank truck that is available, but those whose builders 
know the requirements of the industry. That is the attitude of 


National 
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MANAGEMENT 


1213 West Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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STORAGE 


59 E. Van Buren St. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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to Move Oil to Market! 








petroleum industry buyers—on everything from mammoth 
tanker or barge right through to the thousands of items such 
as hose. valves, pumps and fittings to serve in this great trans- 
portation system. 


NUMBER ONE SALESMAN for the equipment manufacturer 
with an eye to proving its ability to help move oil to market 
js National Petroleum News. First among all oil publications 
in volume of transportation equipment advertising, it is the 
choice because it reaches and is read by the oil men who direct 
and carry out marketing policies of their organizations. It is a 
weekly habit with those whose decisions govern how the prod- 
uct moves from refinery to the ultimate consumer. In fact, the 
opinions of these readers may influence the purchase of every- 
thing from the hose which loads an oil barge to the spark 
plugs sold at the corner service station. 


EAGLE-EYED ADVERTISERS who study editorial content see 
sufficient reasons why. Articles on how world tanker fleets 
have grown. Others on preventive maintenance for truck fleets. 
Articles on necessary expansion of distribution facilities. And, 
backing up all marketing data, the oil markets price section 
figures on which millions of dollars change hands with utmost 
confidence in the quotations of National Petroleum News. 


STICKLER FOR EDITORIAL EXCELLENCE, the management of 
National Petroleum News has taken no shortcuts. It has built 
the largest news staff among all oil publications. Five major 
ofices throughout the nation and Cleveland headquarters are 
in constant communication through a private teletype hookup. 
Its telephone and telegraph tolls alone would be considered 
sufficient editorial expense by many a publisher. Yet. this year, 
the editorial staff of National Petroleum News will run up 
enough travel miles to girdle the globe more than ten times. 


NO GREATER PROBLEM exists today in the petroleum in- 
dustry than that of means and methods for moving oil to 
market—and it is to the solution of that puzzle that National 
Petroleum News now vigorously applies a large share of its 
editorial thinking and its editorial space. Perhaps good reason, 
too. why more and more advertisers who believe that they 
have the right answer in their products are saying .. . “our 
story goes straight to oil marketing men when we advertise 


in NPN!” 


4sk the nearest office listed below for circulation analysis of 
Vational Petroleum News, the oil magazine with the highest 
subscription price and the highest renewal rate. Ask, too, for 
a review of the possible market for your product in the oil 
marketing field. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


50 West 50th Street 


320 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
New York 20, M. Y. 


Houston 7, Texts 
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MERCHANDISING 





More rolling stock like this husky truck trailer will be purchased 
to speed petroleum deliveries. 


industry fleet of more than 200,000 vehicles is far inadequate. 


The present total petroleum 





These advertisers contact buyers of 
oil transportation equipment through NPN 


Rail Transportation 


(reneral American Trans. Corp. 
Pank Car Division 
Lnion Pacific RR Co. 


Trucks 
Autocar Company 
Chevrolet Motor Division 
Chrysler Corp.—Dodge Div. 
Ford Motor Company 
General Motors Corp 
International Harvester Co. 
Mack Manufacturing Corp. 
Keo Motors, Ine. 


Truck Tanks & Trailers 
Truck Tank Material 


Aluminum Co. of America 
Brown Steel Tank Company 
Butler Manufacturing Co. 
Davisbilt Products 

Eaton Metal Products 
Farrell Manufacturing Co. 
Fruchauf Trailer Co. 

Heil Company 

Kennedy Tank & Mfg. Co. 
Springfield Body and Trailer Co. 
Standard Steel Works 
lrailmobile Company 

U.S. Steel Corp. 

Wilco, Ine 


— 





Truck Axles 


Eaton Manufacturing Co 
Hendrickson Motor Truck Co 
Dimken-Detroit Axle Company 


Veters Reels 


Truc k Pumps 


Blackmer Pump Co. 
Gorman-Rupp Co 
Marlow Pumps 

George D Roper Corp 
Stow Manufacturing Co. 
Viking Pump Company 
Bowser, Ine 

Ralph N. Brodie. Ine. 
Erie Meter Systeme, Ine. 
Granberg Corp 

Neptune Meter Co 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co, 
Smith Meter Co, 
Mercoid Corp. (Controls 


Philadelphia Valve Co. (Reels) 


Valves and Fittings 


Akron Brass Company 

C. A. Brewer 

Buckeye lron & Brass Company 
Crane Company 

A. Y. McDonald Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee Valve Company 
Morrison Bros, Co. 

Shand and Jurse Co 











Robert W. Walker Co. 
684 S. Lafayette Park Place 














Considering a Truck Tank?... 


7 ie ¢?) s/c. naive 
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Illustrated:—Model S-4 
with metering equipment, 
dual pumping unit and 2 
hose reels. Each reel car- 
ries 100 ft. of | inch hose. 


OUTHERN TANK & MPG. ive, 


r 
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FOR SAFETY’S SAKE 


Cousider Souther 


With many states already requiring dual pumping equip- 
ment and others considering similar safety regulations, 
you will want to be prepared with a truck tank that can 
comply. All Southern truck tanks are designed so that 
dual pumping equipment can be installed in the rear 
bucket box at any time, as pictured at left. Moreover 
there is ample room for quick accessibility and convenient 
delivery. 


At Southern more of everything you want in a truck tank 
is built right in by personnel with 34 years’ experience 
building truck tanks. Demountable cabinets and side 
panels for ease and economy in repairing wrecks. Double 
bulkheads. Optional compartment divisions. Choice of 
smooth skin or banded type. Three different models each 
available in 5 standard capacities to fit your job as well 


as your truck. 


1501 HAYNES AVENUE OWENSBORO, KY. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


| SOUTHERN TANK & MFG. INC., 1501 Haynes Ave., Owensboro, Ky. 


Please send information on a truck tank model that fills the following 


| requirements: 














| Capacity? No. of Compartments? 

| Smooth Skin or Banded? Pumping Equipment? 
| NAME COMPANY 

ADDRESS 
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OWIU AND TEXACO— Right now officials at the Feder- 
al Mediation & Conciliation Service in Washington do not 
consider the authorization given OWIU President O. A. 
Knight to call a nationwide strike against The Texas 
Co., voted by the national council of OWIU representa- 
tives at a meeting in Fort Worth, a real strike threat so 
long as negotiations between company and union con- 
tinue. They feel however, that the union would not fear 
to risk a strike if joint talks should come to a halt as 
(1) OWIU is stronger at Texaco plants throughout the 
country than in those of majors, including The Texas Co., 
affected by the West Coast oil workers strike, and (2) 
the OWIU may feel it must prove that the California 
strike has not sapped its strength, that it is still vigorous. 


LOW PRESSURE TIRES—Look for repeated warnings 
to service station operators about the installation of low 
pressure tires on old cars. Tire makers say they cause 
trouble on some models. Answering a recent query one 
of the large rubber companies says it does not recom- 
mend changeover to low pressure tires on cars older 
than 1946 unless front wheel “geometry” is suitable. 
However, company points out that complaints on per- 
formance have been few and mostly due to mistaken 
ideas held by both public and dealers about low pressure 
inflation. 


A GROWING NEED—With Chicago terminal district 
becoming of increasing importance as an exchange point 
for petroleum products moving by water from lower 
Mississippi River, of equal importance is problem of 
bringing these products into Chicago district at a com- 
petitive level with local suppliers. One oil man sees 
solution in fitting river and lake transportation together 
in manner which will give Independents products at prices 
equivalent to those moving into Chicago from other areas. 
He says that as increased production of off-shore Gulf 
Coast crude becomes available, the issue will become 
more pronounced. 


TRUCK STUDY—tTruck fleet operators, including petro- 
leum transporters, will find much of interest to them 
when reports of a just-completed Public Roads Adminis- 
tration study are made available. Study, conducted in 
Pennsylvania, is designed essentially to analyze two seg- 
nents of direct operating costs—-fuel and time—for 
ieavy commercial vehicles of various types and axle 
irrangements. Test operations involved gross vehicle 
veights exceeding all present limitations. Study is an 
xploration into the present and future of highway trans- 
ortation with the idea of developing maximum economy 
n the over-all costs of vehicle operation and highway 
rovision. Indications now are that preliminary and 
entative report on project will be made early next month. 
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AHEAD of #% NEWS 





NEW LUBE COMPETITION ?—Laboratory tests made 
by two major companies reveal substantial yield of good 
quality lubricating oil from Middle East crude. One 
plans to market a premium grade motor oil. Tests show 
sulfur content to be no obstacle. Some observers say this 
will break the “monopoly” which U. S. crudes have held 
on the market for lubricating oils throughout the world. 


FUEL OIL TANKS—In spite of large fuel oil stocks, 
some distributors who have been installing larger con- 
sumer storage at or near cost are backing away from 
further effort in this direction. Evidently convinced that 
the shortage is over and that products will be in plenti- 
ful supply from now on, they say they are disinclined to 
trade dollars on the sale of larger tanks in the future. 


MOTOR OIL SALES—Better days are ahead for the 
motor oil business if the experience of one of the larger 
branded manufacturers is any guide. In a recent month 
this company enjoyed its largest sales volume so far this 
year and sees signs of continued sales improvement. 


PRIMARY PLANS-— Encouraged by congressional gen- 
erosity during the last session in appropriating a record 
sum for secondary oil recovery research, the Bureau of 
Mines is planning to ask Capitol Hill next year for a sub- 
stantial boost in money for primary oil research. During 
the current fiscal year, which ends next June 30, the 
bureau has $444,500 to spend on secondary research and 
only $160,000 on primary recovery. The bureau con- 
tends the latter recovery is equally as important as other 
fields of research and reasons that Congress now may 
be in a mood to be equally as generous with funds for this 
activity. 


STILL RISING—There seems to be no break in sight in 
the steady increase in crude oil production in the Middle 
East. Arameco’s output hit the 500,000 b/d mark for 
one day in October. 


EXCLUSIVE DEALING—Even if the Supreme Court de- 
cides against Standard of California in the government’s 
exclusive dealing suit, the Independent oil jobbers and 
their dealers will still be a hard nut to crack for the lube 
oil salesmen who have been the chief complainants. They 
say that the Independent jobbers enjoy a stronger loyalty 
from their dealers than do the major companies, and that 
it is consequently far harder to introduce an “outside” 
line of products among the former. 











28th Annual Meeting of 
the American Petroleum 


Institute 


Once again we're delighted to welcome you to Chicago. Please ac- 


cept our best wishes for a pleasant visit and a successful convention. 
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INTERPRETING THE OIL NEWS 





WASHINGTON—By Herbert A. Yocom 


President Truman’s ‘Oil Lobby’ 


Charges Without Foundation 


Let’s take a 
quick look at the 
charge made by 

ee Harry S. Truman, 
during his late campaign, that the 
80th Congress “delivered for the big 
oil company lobby.” 

It’s rather academic now, of course, 
but a diligent search of the record 
fails to disclose anything other than 
the absolute untruth of this accusa- 
tion by the current occupant of the 
White House. 


* * + 


What the President apparently does 
not know is that this last Congress, 
and particularly the second session 
thereof, gave the oil industry more 
unshirted hell than perhaps any other 
Congress in history. 

Evidently Mr. Truman never heard 
of a Nebraska senator by the name 
of Wherry. He’s a Republican. Or 
of another Republican from Massa- 
chusetts called Heselton and the oil 
regulatory commission bill he intro- 
duced. Or of Chairman Wolverton of 
the House Commerce Committee, 
who’s been probing critically into 
just about every phase of industry 
operations. Or of the Senate War 
Investigating Committee (formerly 


headed by a fellow named Truman) — 


and its hounding of Arabian-Ameri- 
can Oil Co. Or even of that enter- 
taining person from his home state 
of Missouri, the Honorable Dewey 
Short, who reported to the House 
last spring that the country is prac- 
tically out of oil. 

Maybe, too, Mr. Truman isn’t 
aware of the fact that, contrary to 
what he may have expected. the 80th 
Congress did NOT pass a tidelands 
quitclaim bill, much as the oil indus- 
try would have liked to see that done. 
Or that it didn’t see fit to amend the 
Natural Gas Act so as to free the 
»roducing branch from the threat of 
control by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

* * * 

The President is even off base 
in his attempt to put over the idea 
that there exists in Washington such 
a thing as a “big oil company lob- 
by.” 

Certainly various of the companies 
and the industry trade associations 
have representation here, which is 
perfectly proper, and certainly some 
are registered with Congress under 
the Lobbying Act. But 98% of the 
activities of these representatives are 
concerned not with legislative mat- 
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ters but with government depart- 
ments and bureaus. Indeed, it is a 
“must” that they so occupy them- 
selves. 


Not only is government the largest 
single buyer of petroleum products 
in the world today, it has mush- 
roomed so in size and reached out 
in so many ways that directly af- 
fect day-to-day business operations 
(thanks to 16 years of the New 
Deal) that not having some one on 


the job here might, in some cases, 
be considered sufficient provocation 
even for firing a company president 
for cause. 

* + * 

So when he talks of Congress sur- 
rendering to a “big oil lobby,” as 
he did last week at Cleveland, Mr. 
Truman is wrong on two counts: 

1. The 80th Congress didn’t sur- 
render. Instead, it gave the oil in- 
dustry quite a kicking around, and, 
furthermore, failed to act on the 
two major pieces of legislation of 
specific interest to the industry. 

2. The “big oil lobby” is more 
shadow than substance, something 
manufactured almost entirely out of 
whole cloth to fit the purposes of 
what Sen. Vandenberg so aptly de- 
scribed as Truman’s “panic campaign 
of mud and malediction against a 
Republican victory.” 





MIDWEST—By 


Leonard Castle 


Divorcement Will Be Big Topic 


at Jobber Council Meeting 


When presi- 
dents and secre- 
Mr. Castle taries of the vari- 

ous state jobber 
associations assemble in Chicago next 
Monday for the quarterly meeting of 
the National Oil Jobbers Council, the 
most burning issue facing them will 
be divorcement, which, of course, is 
tied in with the repeated demands for 
higher margins. 

The question of whether the council 
should take a stand on divorcement 
has come up many times before but 
the situation next week will be con- 
siderably different from the past be- 
cause two member groups, the Iowa 
Independent Oil Jobbers Assn. and 
the Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., have 
come out flatly for divorcement un- 
less margins are revised upward im- 
mediately. 

Both of these strong associations 
stated that they would solicit the 
support of the national council in 
asking Congress to enact legislation 
divorcing the marketing branch of 
the petroleum industry from produc- 
tion and refining. 

Whether the council will go along 
with a divorcement program is prob- 
lematical in the extreme, however. 

Opposition within the council to 
divorcement has been on the basis 
that once government gets a toe-hold 
on an industry no one knows when, 
if ever, the regulation will stop. Op- 
ponents of divorcement point out that 
it is conceivable Congress would de- 
cide to carry the program one step 
further and order separation of the 
wholesale and retail functions of the 


marketing branch. This, of course, 
would strike a severe blow at the 
jobbers, who, in most instances, have 
retail outlets along with their jobbing 
activities. 

* * * 

It can be predicted safely that the 
national council, whether or not it 
takes a stand on divorcement, will 
come forth with a new and stronger 
demand for increased margins. And 
this demand will be supported with 
material to show that the jobber to- 
day is in dire straits because his op- 
erating costs have zoomed while his 
margin of profit has remained the 
same. 

This will be in the form of a re- 
port by the council's Economics Com- 
mittee consisting of J. E. Adrian, H 
F. Horning and Kenneth C. King, 
secretaries respectively of the South 
Dakota Independent Oil Men’s Assn., 
the Northwest Petroleum Assn. and 
the Wisconsin Petroleum Assn. 

These men have been assembling 
the facts and figures to prove their 
case ever since the study was ordered 
at last August’s council meeting in 
Minneapolis. Copies of the report 
are being printed and will be ready 
for distribution at the Chicago meet- 
ing. The report will be sent to heads 
of the supplying companies along 
with the new demand for higher mar- 
gins. 

The council at its noon luncheon on 
Tuesday will hear speeches by two 
top executives of Continental Oil Co., 
L. F. McCollum, president, and Har- 
ry J. Kennedy, vice president of mar- 
keting. The council also will elect 
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new B. F. Goodrich fuel oil hose | 
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Keeps its shape, ke eps flexible and sti ong fa longei 


N' W B. F. Goodrich hose for han- 
dling fuel oil and distillates 
reduces to a minimum the usual hin 
drances to tast hose delivery. No more 
swelling, flattening on the reel, kink- 
ing, stiffening in cold weather. Here's 


how this new hose can help your 


drivers speed deliveries. 


Keeps shape and size—Special oil- 
resistant rubber compound makes the 
tube of this hose completely oil-proof, 
eliminates tube swelling, shrinkage of 
the inner diameter of the hose. Low 
volumetric expansion prevents shrink- 


age of length. Tube won't flake off 


into the stream of oil. This hose keeps 
its shape and full size—keeps a full 
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unobstructed flow moving from truck 
to tank. 

Strong and flexthle—Strong 3-braid 
construction makes this hose keep its 
shape on the reel, even when the Jine 
is empty. Won't flatten or collapse on 
the reel, to cause shut-ofts or slow 
deliveries. Triple-braid construction has 
no reinforcing wire to take permanent 
kink. Special ingredients in the rubber 
keep this hose flexible and easy to 


handle even in severe sub-zero weather. 


This hose reels readily, handles easily, 
saves Many minutes each day. 

Tough oilproof cover—Cover built 
for rough use. Drag this hose ovet 
curbs, over brick, stone, or gravel 


( 
driveways—it won’t be harmed. Yo ( 
can let it stand in spilled oil or greas« 
without ettect. Won't crack or chec! 
under the hot sun. Its smooth finis! 


is easy to clean and keep clean. Driver 


make better time with a 


— ae aa <a 
don’t have to “‘baby’’. This ts it. 


hose the 


Furnished with either one-time « 
re-attachable couplings. Static wit 
bonded to coupling at each end 
hose. Be the first to equip your truc} 
with this better fuel oil and distilla 
hose. See your local distributor, « 
write: Th B. F. Goodrich Compa 
Industrial Products Division, Akron, ( 


B.E Goodrich 
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new officers. J. Parks Gwaltney of 
Durham, N. C., retiring president, 
has stated that he will not be a can- 
didate for re-election. 


* * * 


Legislation to tax co-operatives 
on an equal basis with private en- 
terprise will be introduced in the 81st 
Congress next January by Sen. John 
J. Williams (R., Del.), Sen Williams 
said that his measure is designed: 

1. To tax what are at present ex- 
empt co-operatives on their income, 
except patronage dividends paid in 
cash, and to require, as a condition 
of eligibility for deducting cash pa- 
tronage dividends that the association 
restrict its operations to selling or 
buying for its members only. 

2. To tax presently non-exempt 
co-operatives, and those co-ops which 
do not restrict operations to selling 
or buying for their own members, on 
all income, including all income paid 
out or allocated as patronage divid- 
ends. 

3. To make all co-operatives tax- 
able on accumulated profits in the 
same manner as corporations are 
taxed under the present laws. 

1. To require co-operatives to file 
information returns concerning ac- 


cumulated profits, patronage divid- 
ends and the interest of members in 
the association. 

In announcing that he would intro- 
duce the bill, Sen. Williams said: 

“This amendment does not have the 
effect of repealing the present tax 
exemption of the bona fide co-opera- 
tives, nor does it prohibit a group of 
farmers from joining together, pool- 
ing their purchases or sales and divid- 
ing the proceeds received therefrom. 
It does remove their tax exemption, 
however, if and when this same group 
decide to set themselves up as a 
competitive business organization, in 
competition with private enterprise. 

“The competitive advantage which 
the co-operatives today enjoy over 
private industry has reached such 
dangerous proportions that Congress 
is going to be compelled to take ac- 
tion. A study of the history of num- 
erous countries in Europe discloses 
that their adoption of a socialistic o1 
communistic state was preceded by 
special tax exemptions and privileges 
granted to favorite groups. We must 
support and defend the American 
system of free competitive enterprise; 
otherwise we shall find ourselves con- 
fronted with socialism here. There 
is no middle road.” 





Merger of the 
Pacific Coast Pe- 
troleum Indus- 
tries Committee 
into the Western Oil and Gas Assn. 
has been approved by WOGA’s board 
of directors. 

The board thinks this will sharpen 
co-ordination of the industry’s ac- 
tivities regarding highway finances, 
gasoline taxes, municipal ordinances 
and allied affairs. Overhead dupli- 
cations will be eliminated, too. 

The merger means the end of the 
present committee as an independent 
entity. A new petroleum industries 
committee will be created as a part 
of the association's setup 


Mr. Breese 


+ + * 

In California, the trucking  busi- 
ness is big business. Servicing those 
trucks is also good business. There 
has been a gradual trend toward big 
service stations which specialize in 
truck trade. 

One of the largest was opened re- 
ently in San Jose, in the rich vege- 
table produce area of northern Cali- 
fornia where heavy trucks are on 
the highways around the clock. Fea- 
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PACIFIC COAST—By Frank Breese 


Trend Toward Large Stations 


For Servicing Trucks Continues 


tures of the super-station—called Se- 
curity Service—are four islands with 
a total of 21 gasoline and Diesel 
pumps, a 60-foot grease pit that 
will accommodate trucks and trailers 
of any size, an 11,000-gal. storage 
tank for butane, a four-man lubrica- 
tion department, three 10,000-gal. 
storage tanks for gasoline and Die- 
sel fuel and a special metering oil 
bar. 

The building and other equipment 
represent a $70,000-plus investment. 
Constructed mainly of steel and alu- 
minum, the plant has a 250-ft. front- 
age. There are easy approaches to 
islands and pits from either direction 
of the highway. 

The 24-hour station dispenses 
General Petroleum products. 

* * * 

California field production figures 
released this week were impressive 
because a seasonal peak was reached. 
The output was still 15,000 b/d under 
the calculated requirements, but the 
official tally of 950,200 b/d for the 
week ending Oct. 23 marked a spurt 
of 15,000 b/d from the preceding 
week. 






Interpreting the Oil News 








It is noteworthy that the API 
crude runs figures for the same week 
caught up with the crude runs of 
the last week preceding the strike. 
Throughput for the week ending Oct. 
23 was 863,000 b/d compared to the 
862,000 b/d for the week ending Sey 
1. That’s still not quite 80° of the 
capacity designated by the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Further to be noted is that the fig- 
ures are registered without some im- 
portant refineries, such as Shell of 
Martinez and Tide Water Associated 
of Avon and Wilmington which are 
out, while others, like 
Wilmington plant, are tar below ca- 
pacitv. Those Tide Water Associated 
and Shell plants have a combined 
capacity of almost 150,000 bd. 


Texas Co.'s 


‘ 
Ralph B. 
ho was one of the founders of 
Jloyd Corp., Ltd., with principal 
holdings in Ventura County, and who 
spent more than 50 years working in 
that county, issued an open letter to 
Ventura’s populace, assailing the 


Lloyd, veteran oil man 


strike 

Wrote Mr. Lloyd: 

“As far as we can learn, our em- 
ployes personally never had an op- 
portunity to approve or disapprove 
of the strike subsequent to our offer 
of 1214c across the table increase. 

“We believe our employes were led 
by the union leaders like 
the slaughter with fantastic promises 
which were neither ethically nor eco- 
nomically sound for the oil industry 
to grant. 

“In fact, the strike is a small mi- 
nority of employes seeking a pre- 
ferred position against a great ma- 
jority of stockholders, both of them 
being made up of you, the people. 

Are you, who are vitally con- 
cerned, to continue to permit this 
type of civil war to undermine the 
very foundations of our economic 
structure without even entering your 
protest ?”’ 


sheep to 


A petroleum conservation project 
valued at $700,000 has been launched 
in Wyoming’s bleak badlands. 

General Petroleum Corp. began 
construction of a new pressure main- 
tenance plant at its Sand Creek field 
in north central Wyoming, 17 miles 
from Worland. The plant will go into 
operation in December, servicing 11 
producing wells. 

The plant will process about 1,500 
cu. ft. of gas for each barrel of crude 
oil flowing to the surface. The gas 
will be added to more gas from 
another well which taps a lower 


area than the crude wells. The total 
amount will be pumped back into 
the ground. The reinjected gas, to- 
talling some 1.75 million cu. ft. daily, 
will assist the company’s effort to 
achieve maximum recovery of 
oil from the field. 


crude 
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Stanley C. Hope... Administration Is His Forte 





Mr. Hope 


As some of the top major league baseball managers 
never swung a bat in the big time, so.similarily some 
of our top oil executives today never drove a tank truck, 
worked on a field operation or exercised a slide rule in 
a refinery. One of these is efficient, effective Stanley C. 
Hope, since last May executive vice president of Esso 
Standard Oil, who came to his present job in the market- 
ing refining field more or less through an industry back 
door, the petroleum specialty and equipment end of the 
business. 

In the day of industry job specialization, Mr. Hope 
rates his place as second-in-command of Jersey Stand- 
ard’s strong right arm by his ability to cover the spe- 
cialists with a specialty of his own—administration. 

Not strictly a newcomer to the oil business, Mr. Hope 
has been with Jersey affiliates “since the time of World 
War I", most of the years with Gilbert and Barker, 
manufacturers of gasoline pumps, oil burners and similar 
items He left the presidency of that company to re- 
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place retiring A. Clarke Bedford in his present spot. 
A “multi-lateral president,” he was also boss of Stanco, 
Inc., Jersey’s petroleum specialty products branch, and 
an officer of Atlas Supply Co., TBA manufacturers. He 
still holds the Stanco post and remains on the boards of 
Gilbert and Barker, and Atlas. 

As an experienced executive, Mr. Hope explains his 
function with Esso as one of tying together and co-ordi- 
nating the efforts of the various petroleum experts under 
Esso’s collective roof. He already has gained somewhat 
of a reputation as a red tape cutter among people in the 
Esso building in New York. Although pretty much of 
a stranger to Esso operations, the executive explains 
that the same rules and fundamentals of running a 
business apply in a big company as in a little one. Esso 
to him is just a bigger outfit than G&B or Stanco, but 
he is fast becoming as familiar with it as he was with 
G&B, where almost all operations were inside one fence. 
He can quote already to a man the latest reported number 
of Esso employes. 

Mr. Hope began his career with Gilbert and Barker 
in the sales department in Springfield, Mass., his home 
town. By 1919 he was European sales manager. From 
1922-27 he worked abroad for G&B and other Jersey 
affiliates to change the selling of gasoline in Europe 
and north Africa from a can to a bulk operation. In 
this capacity he conducted the “Manchester” and “Hague” 
tests in England and the Netherlands to convince skep- 
tical European officials that bulk storage and pump de- 
livery of gasoline was a safe operation. 

Returning to America he became vice president of 
Gilbert and Barker in 1927 and president in 1932. He 
was named vice president of Atlas Supply in 1929 and 
president of Stanco in 1946. 

During World War II, as chairman of the War De- 
partment’s Remote Control Systems group, he co-ordi- 
nated the activities of 32 concerns making parts for 
automatic sighting and firing mechanisms of anti-aircraft 
guns, for which he was cited by the Army Ordnance 
Dept. (It was not false modesty when he was unable to 
recall for NPN just what the decoration was.) He has 
continued his service interests as head of the Hartford- 
Springfield Post of the Army Ordnance Assn. and as 
chairman of the Fire Control Instrument Division of 
the association. 

Mr. Hope is an enthusiast for skiing and boating, with 
the former at the top of his sports list. He was one of 
the organizers of the Mt. Tremblant Ski Club in Quebe« 
Canada. In the boating line he has been chairman of 
the Eastern Connecticut Yacht Racing Assn. and wa 
commodore of the Sachem’s Head (Conn.) Yacht Club 
He is, for the moment however, ‘on the beach” or boat 
less. He is also a member of the Wings Club and ha 
been known to take a turn at the controls of a con 
pany airplane now and again. He recounts with prid 
the fact that he was New York “ground crew” for thi 
four-motored Atlas (Supply Co.) “Sky Merchant” which 
made a 44,500-mile, round-the-world merchandising flight 
last spring. A model of the plane decorates his offic« 
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Oil Will Watch Closely 


Nov. 9 Basing Point Query 


Feeling Is That Unless Hearing Results in 
Legislative Action, Pricing Changes Loom 


By RAYMOND E. BJORKBACK 
NPN Staff Writer 


Lawyers and executives of oil and 
a host of other companies will be fol- 
lowing closely, and gravely, the so- 
called basing point inquiry, starting 


in Washington on Nov. 9, by the 
Senate Trade Policies (Capehart) 
Committee. 


Unless the committee’s study re- 
sults in legalization-by Congress of 
certain geographic pricing practices, 
the faces of oil refining, transporta- 
tion and marketing may have to un- 
dergo some profound changes as the 
result of Federal Trade Commission 
rulings and Supreme Court decisions 
over the past year. 

Conceivably, the meeting of com- 
petition in price, as it is known today 
in the petroleum industry, may have 
to be dropped. 

If some views of the implications 
of the FTC-Supreme Court decisions 
are correct, the number of competing 
oil companies in most marketing 
areas will have to be sharply re- 
duced. The extreme view is that the 
decisions will remake the present dis- 
tribution pattern into a series of lo- 
cal monopolies. 

Any freight absorption by the 
seller would seem to _ be_ banned. 
Therefore, a seller’s freight rate ad- 
vantage in any market would have 
the effect of barring other sellers 
from that market. 

Customs grown up over the years, 
as results of what the industry gen- 
erally regards as natural economic 
forces and the geographic facts of 
oil location, may have to be dis- 
carded and all products sold FOB the 
refinery, plus the true freight costs 
incurred with the _ transportation 
facility or facilities actually used. 


Steel Switch Started in July 


The steel industry started in July 
naking the drastic switch to such 
s0int-of-manufacture pricing, after 
loing business for over 50 years on 
asing point-delivered price systems. 
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Its customers are dizzied by freight 
rate calculations; many are won- 
dering whether to move to steel pro- 
ducing centers, or whether mills will 
come to them or reasonably near 
them, and, if so, when. 

Petroleum MAY have to follow 
steel’s lead. You can get almost as 
many opinions on this subject as 
there are lawyers to whom you can 
find time to talk. About the only 
thing they agree on is the sugges- 
tion that if the Federal Trade Com- 
mission—which is the “villain” in the 
piece—actually understood oil pric- 
ing, it probably wouldn’t bring any 
case against the petroleum industry 
(see Oct. 20 NPN, Page 11). 

The question hangs on the import 
of court rulings and orders won by 
the FTC in its Glucose (Corn Prod- 
ucts) suits, Crepe Paper, Cement, 
Morton Salt and Rigid Steel Conduit 
cases. 

The cement decision, last April, fin- 
ally touched off the pricing upheaval 
in steel. The Supreme Court held 
that collusion to eliminate competition 
was indicated in the cement indus- 
try’s use of the multiple basing point 
system of arriving at uniform de- 
livered prices. This, said the court, 
was an unfair method of competition 
which violated Section 5 of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. . 

Further, the court held, that by 
the cement makers’ use of the basing 
point system they discriminated in 
price among buyers, and thus violated 
Section 2 of the Clayton Act as 
amended by the Robinson-Patman 
act. 

The Empire State Petroleum Assn., 
through its secretary, Harry B. Hilts, 
declares: “It is our opinion that’ the 
impact of the decision will fall the 
heaviest, and almost solely, upon the 
non-integrated segment of the pe- 
troleum industry.” 

The FTC insists that the decision 
did not mean that practices result- 
ing in uniform delivered prices in a 
zone or throughout the country are 
in themselves illegal. But the steel 





makers moved quickly to 
their basing point pricing. 


discard 


What FTC Seems to Say 

Here are two things that the FTC 
seems to be saying: 

1. Matching your 
prices, if you do it customarily, 
amounts to conspiracy with those 
competitors to keep out other com- 
petition by price fixing. 

2. Systematic pricing involving 
freight absorption or “phantom” (fic- 
titious) freight, or both, not only 
indicates collusion to eliminate com- 
petition, but also constitutes discrim- 
ination in price by the seller among 
his customers because his net back 
varies among his deals. 

The FTC modifies these views to 
the extent of saying that to be an 
“instrument” of collusive price fixing, 
any of several methods of price quo- 
tations must be “in general use in 
an industry,” so that competitors 
using it arrive at identical results. 

“It is conceivable,” says FTC, 
“that any geographic pricing prac- 
tice may be a part of a conspiracy 
to eliminate competition .. . Never- 
theless, there are differences in the 
degree of probability that various 
types of geographic pricing practices 
will be used for collusive purposes.” 
Much, it says, depends on the facts in 
the individual case. 


competitors’ 


Depends on How FTC Views Facts 

Much depends, too, on how the 
FTC looks at those facts, it seems. 
The Supreme Court, in arriving at its 
cement decision, gave “great weight” 
to the FTC’s conclusions about the 
cement makers’ actions, attributing 
to FTC “expertness coming from ex- 
perience.” 

The court even declared that the 
FTC need not find a “combination” 
(conspiracy) to conclude that it has 
uncovered an “unfair method of com- 
petition.” 

One oil company executive says 
that it appears to him that the FTC- 
Supreme Court attitude is this: If 
there are two companies operating in 
a given area and No. 1 lowers its 
prices and No. 2 follows, that is legal 
because No. 2 is meeting a competi- 
tive price. But if there are 10 com- 
panies in an area, and No. 1 lowers its 
prices and the other nine follow, that 
is illegal because it amounts to an in- 
dustry pattern of pricing. 

All FTC has to do, in the absence 
of conspiracy, is make a finding that 
a pricing practice has a “tendency” 
to restrain trade, in the opinion of 
one of FTC’s own members, Com- 
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missioner Lowell B. Mason, who 
doesn’t like the situation a little bit, 
and says so frequently. 

“We are adopting the Eureopean 
Napoleonic code which places the 
burden upon a citizen to prove his 
innocence, once the Federal Trade 
Commission accuses him in a com- 
plaint,”’” Mr. Mason told a prelimin- 
ary Capehart hearing in June. 

“First,” he declared, ‘“‘we don’t have 
to find people guilty of violating any 
law in order to put a cease-and-desist 
order against them, and, second, the 
present legislative and administrative 
trend is away from the Anglo-Saxon 
theory that recognizes the innocence 
of a citizen until proven guilty.” 

Others in FTC approach the ques- 
tion from the opposite direction. They 
insist, for example, that freight ab- 
sorption, as such, is not unlawful, 
becoming so only if it is tied up 
with a combination, agreement or 
understanding tending to eliminate 
competition. 

At the same time, they concede 
that the combination, agreement or 
understanding need be only tacit or 
implied to exist in the eyes of the 
commission and the courts. 





Base Point Pricing 


The steel industry first used 
the single, or “Pittsburgh Plus,” 
basing point system: 

The price at which Pittsburgh 
mills were selling steel at Pitts- 
burgh was the “Base Price.” 
Anywhere else, the cost of steel 
to the buyer was that base 
price, plus the freight from 
Pittsburgh to the consuming 
point, regardless of where the 
steel was made. 

In other words, the buyer 
paid “phantom freight” when 
he was closer to his supplying 
mill than he was to Pittsburgh, 
and prices were uniform in the 
various consumption areas. But 
new mills outside established 
producing centers could thus 
operate profitably. 

Beginning in 1924, more milil 
locations were made basing 
points in an attempt to elimi- 
nate phantom freight. The con- 
sumer paid on the basis of the 
quoted price of whatever base 
mill was closest to him. 

Say he was in Birmingham, 
and Birmingham, as well as 
Pittsburgh, was a basing point. 
He could buy steel produced 
at Pittsburgh and pay only a 
Birmingham mill's base price. 

The Pittsburgh producer 
would absorb the freight from 
Pittsburgh to Birmingham. 
Similarly, the producer could 
compete in price with mills at 
all other basing points. 
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Accordingly, a great many persons 
have concluded that the only pricing 
system a manufacturer may now fol- 
low with assurance that he is not 
violating the law is FOB mill pric- 
ing. Others suggest that even this 
system, if adopted uniformly, could 
be construed to be an instrument of 
concerted action having the effect of 
restraining trade. 

Senator Capehart says proponents 
of exclusive FOB mill pricing see it 
as desirable since it would eliminate 
cross-hauling of goods. That wou!d 
be fine, he feels, if it would not de- 
prive us of mass production econo- 
mies and competition in all markets 

but then wouldn’t the _ railroads 





have to charge higher rates because 
they would be doing less hauling? 

While some steel buyers have been 
benefitted by the steel industry’s pric- 
ing switch, the steel consumer gen- 
erally has been hit in the pocketbook 
But it still is too early to gaug 
accurately the results of steel’s move 
The change-over hasn’t been com- 
pleted, a mill price increase was be- 
ing made about the time major pro- 
ducers made their switch, and recent 
freight rate increases and the un- 
balanced supply-demand situation in 
steel complicate the picture further. 

This is the jungle-like tangle of 
legal and economic vines into which 
the Capehart Committee is plunging. 


OIT Authorizes 107,000-Ton Export of Casing 
And Oil Line Pipe; Remains Quiet on TAPline 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON Commerce De- 
partment’s Office of International 
Trade has authorized a fourth quar- 
ter export quota for casing and oil 
line pipe at 107,000 tons, an increase 
of 2,000 tons over the third quarter 
figure, but still has left unanswered 
the question of when, or if, steel ship- 
ments for the Trans-Arabian Pipe 
Line will be resumed. 

A quota of 52,000 tons has been 
requested of OIT for use in construc- 
tion of the 1,050-mile TAPline from 
Saudi Arabia to the Mediterranean, 
but the government agency, which 
administers export controls, has not 
yet given any indication as to what 
course it will take. 

In setting up fourth quarter quotas, 
which have not yet been apportioned 
to specific countries, OIT divided the 
casing and line pipe allocation be- 
tween 70,000 tons of seamless types 
and 37,000 tons of welded classes. 
The third quarter figures were 60,- 
000 and 45,000 tons, respectively. 

For unlined storage tanks, OIT set 
a quota of 35,000 for the last three 
months of this year, compared with 
27,500 tons during the preceding 
quarter. For all types of iron and 
steel products, the fourth quarter al- 
locations for export amounted to 1,- 
059,000 tons, a reduction of 60,000. 

Meanwhile, the Independent Pe- 
troleum Assn. of America has fired 
another blast at the TAPline, assert- 
ing that both the State Department 
and an official of the Arabian-Amer- 
ican Oil Co. have confirmed that 
right-of-way arrangements for the 
line have not yet been obtained from 
Syria. 

The projected line would travel 
through Saudi Arabia, Trans-Jordan, 
Syria and Lebanon. 

Speaking through its general coun- 
sel, Russell Brown, IPAA urges OIT 
to withhold action on further exports 
for the line until it is known whether 


the Syrian government will grant a 
right-of-way easement. 

“At home we would think it pe- 
culiar, at least, if a company started 
to lay a pipe line from Oklahoma to 
Ohio, if there was uncertainty about 
crossing Missouri or, to make the 
comparison more exact, whether the 
State of Ohio would allow the line to 
enter that state,” declared Mr. 
3rown. ‘Yet a considerable tonnage 
of steel has already been exported 
from the U. S. for this line and some 
part has been laid in Arabia.” 


Mr. Brown also recommended that 
the Interior Department, which ad- 
vises OIT on the whole question of 
steel allocations and exports, should 
seek the help of the National Petro’ 
leum Council on such matters. 


If this were done—IPAA favored 
such a move in a resolution adopted 
at its last convention—-Mr. Brown 
stated that it would be “inconceiv- 
able” that NPC would recommend 
additional steel shipments for the 
TAPline until the Syrian right-of- 
way problem is settled. 

In another Washington action in- 
volving steel, the Federal Power Com- 
mission cleared the way for a quick 
decision on a request by the Trans- 
Continental Gas Pipe Line Co. for a 
ruling which would, in effect, allow 
the company to complete a contract 
to purchase 470,000 tons of steel to 
build a 30-inch line from Texas to 
New York City. 

FPC said it would dispense wit! 
the usual procedure of a trial exam 
iner’s report in order to make a ad 
cision quickly on Trans-Continental 
request to use 30-inch instead of 
26-inch pipe for its transmission sys 
tem. 

The company, FPC explained, has 
a contract with Kaiser Co., Inc. fo! 
470,000 tons of steel plate at $113 
per ton, with deliveries to begin next 
January. 
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API Speakers, Committees 
Set for Biggest Meeting 


Optimistic Outlook for Industry’s Public Relations, 
Supply Programs Provides Convention Background 


NPN News Bureau 
CHICAGO — Against the  back- 
ground of the greatly improved sup- 
ply-demand balance and the better- 
than-expected success of Oil Progress 
Day, the 28th annual meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute offici- 
ally opens here on Monday, Nov. 8. 
The meeting probably will break all 
previous attendance records with 
about 5,000 persons registering. 


While last year’s interest was cen- 
tered upon current supply and de- 
mand, a highlight of this year’s meet- 
ing will be a report on the long-term 
availability of crude oil. The report, 
prepared by a special committee un- 
der the chairmanship of L. F. McCol- 
lum, president of Continental Oil Co., 
will forecast oil production potential 
for the next 10 years. 


In addition to presenting the re- 
port on Thursday morning, Nov. 11, 
Mr. McCollum will analyze it in an 
address. 


Pointing up the success of Oil 
Progress Day, the Oil Industry In- 
formation Committee will post news- 
paper clippings about the day on the 
walls of the room in which the API 
board of directors will meet. The 
clippings will cover the entire wall 
space, with probably some left over. 





Direct Wire to Meeting 


The NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS leased teletype wire will 
be extended to the Stevens Ho- 
tel next week to assure fast 
and accurate reports of the 
API annual meeting and other 
meetings being held concur- 
rently in Chicago, including 
that of the National Oil Job- 
bers Council. 

With this special teletype, 
NPN headquarters on the fifth 
floor of the Stevens will be in 
constant communication with 
NPN offices in Washington, 
New York, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Tulsa and Houston. 

Headed by NPN’s editor and 
publisher, Warren C. Platt, nine 
staff writers will be on the job 
to cover API week in Chicago. 











November 3, 1948 


The OIIC is keying its part of the 
meeting to the phrase: 

“It is unlikely that alien ways 
of life can find favor in Amer- 
ica if the people here understand 
the advantages and benefits of 
our own way.” 

Also on the public relations side, 
chairmen of OIIC district committees 
will meet Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning, Nov. 7 to swap views on their 
problems and presumably to make 
suggestions of the OIIC which will 
hold the first of several sessions on 
Monday afternoon. 

Among recent additions to the pro- 
gram are addresses by Max Ball, di- 
rector of the Interior Department’s 
Oil and Gas Division, at the Thurs- 
day morning general session and by 
Robert E. Wilson, Indiana Standard 
board chairman, at the Wednesday 
afternoon general session. Mr. Ball’s 
topic will be “Government for the 
People” and Dr. Wilson’s will be 
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“How the Oil Supply Problem Was 
Licked.” 

The six radio commentators who 
will participate in the Wednesday 
evening group session, interviewing 
oil men, will be Elmer Davis, Alex 
Drier, Ray Henle, Richard Harkness, 
J. J. Stroud and Dwight Weist. 


Meeting in Chicago during API 
convention week will be the National 
Oil Jobbers Council, which will hold 
its sessions at the Sheraton Hotel. 
(Details of the jobber council meet- 
ing are in Leonard Castle’s Midwest 
column on page 11 of this issue. 


John Frey, director of the Market- 
ing Division, said this week that all 
marketers, whether members of the 
API or not, are welcome to attend the 
general session on Monday afternoon 
and the Marketing Committee busi- 
ness meeting Tuesday morning. 

Oil company executives and officers 
of oil jobber associations have been 
invited to an exhibit and cocktail 
party to be given on Wednesday, Nov. 
10 by the Gasoline Pump Manufac- 
turers Assn. at the Blackstone Hotel 
from 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. This is the 
first time that the association has 
sponsored an exhibit during an API 
meeting. The exhibit, says Managing 
Director G. Denny Moore, “has been 
carefully planned and will speak for 
itself.” He stressed that “there will 
be no sales promotional activity of 
any kind.” 


Self-Serve Station Opens in Pensacola, Fla. 


Special to NPN 
PENSACOLA, Fla.—_New, eight- 
pump self-service station has been 
completed just outside the city limits 
of Pensacola and is now retailing 
gasoline at 5c per gal. below major 
company prices and 3.5c below price 
at which operator sells at own con- 
ventional stations (see other self- 
serve story on p. 26). 


On main highway from city to 
U. S. Navy’s Pensacola Air Station, 
self-serve is owned by McDonald- 
Johnson Oil Co. and is first reported 
self-serve in Florida. Co-owner A. C. 
Johnson says station is experimental, 
being located directly across high- 
way from one of five conventional 
stations company owns. Customer 
can choose between stations or can 
even compromise by filling his own 
tank at self-serve and driving across 
highway for air, water and other free 
services. 

Four attendants operate self-serve 
from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. Pumps are 
equipped with automatic shut-off in 
tower. Fire extinguishers are at each 
pump. Mr. Johnson feels that these 
precautions comply with existing fire 


laws and reports “no trouble” with 
state fire marshal. Supplies are ob- 
tained mostly from Independent re- 
fineries, but some reach him “indi- 
rectly” from major oil companies, he 
says. 


* * * 


Issues Safety Warning 


HOUSTON Fire Marshal Press 
Clooney told NPN last week that 
he is concerned over a “dangerous 
practice he has detected in connec- 
tion with the use of new automatic 
shut-off nozzles now being employed 
on gasoline pumps. Mr. Clooney said 
that many service stations in Hous- 
ton are now equipped with these 
nozzles and that attendants have 
gotten into the habit of using blocks 
of wood and bits of cord to hold the 
nozzle open while they leave the tank 
to fill by itself, trusting the cut-off 
valve to work perfectly. 

“This new type nozzle, while ex- 
tremely efficient, is nevertheless sub- 
ject to failure, as are all mechanical 
contrivances,” Mr. Clooney said. He 
urged that service station owners and 
operators desist from this 
ous practice.” 


“danger- 
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Buy a Refinery and Quit Spanking the Co-Ops, 


Cowden of Consumers Urges Independent Jobbers 


Special to NPN 

KANSAS CITY—When Independ- 
ent petroleum distributors band to- 
gether, they would not have to worry 
about declining wholesale and retail 
margins if they would buy a refinery 
instead of spanking the co-ops, How- 
ard A. Cowden, president and gen- 
eral manager of Consumers Coopera- 
tive Assn., told 2,500 members at 
Consumers’ annual meeting recently. 


Mr. Cowden urged U. S. oil jobbers 
to take a leaf from the farmer’s note- 
book. Said he: “If these oil distribu- 
tors will pool their resources—re- 
sources which are far greater than 
those of a similar number of farm- 
ers—they too can own refineries, pipe 
lines, transport facilities, oil wells, 
and leases. Then they’ll get for them- 
selves two or tree times what they’re 
making now by simply distributing 
petroleum products.” 

Mr. Cowden noted that for every 
dollar which co-op members earned 
during past year by retailing petro- 
leum products, they made $2.72 on 
their purchases of those products 
from CCA. The regional co-op, which 
is owned by 1,411 local co-ops in nine 


Better Business Bureau 


midwestern states, now owns three 
refineries, has 1,000 producing wells, 
has built or acquired 1,000 miles of 
pipe lines and operates 51 gasoline 
transport trucks from 10 terminals, 
members were told. 

“Independent distributors can’t in- 
crease their retail or wholesale mar- 
gins on gasoline one iota by legislat- 
ing out of business their co-op com- 
petitor down the street,” Mr. Cow- 
den commented, “but they can add 
to these margins the earnings which 
are to be realized in refining and 
production of oil.” 

Annual report showed CCA dis- 
tributed $54,357,263 worth of mer- 
chandise, most of it to local co-ops 
during year 1947-48 and realized net 
savings of $8,320,206. Of these sav- 
ings, $6,172,606 was earned on co-op 
business and will be returned to lo- 
cal associations in proportion to their 
purchases. Of the remainder, realized 
on sales to non-co-op organizations, 
$415,104 will be paid in federal and 
state income taxes. The regional co- 
op’s sales volume increased 42% over 
1946-47, while net savings increased 
119%. 


Warns of Salt Base 


Antifreezes Sold Under Misleading Labels 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK-—A tight supply situa- 
tion on antifreeze preparations, parti- 
cularly among the so-called perma- 
nent types, has resulted. in the in- 
creasingly widespread appearance of 
corrosive, salt base antifreeze pre- 
parations in northeastern states mar- 
kets. 

Dealer associations and other 
groups are warning their members 
against these solutions and have re- 
ceived queries from members on 
them. The National Better Business 
Bureau last week issued a bulletin 
on antifreeze in which it discussed 
and generally condemned the salt 
base products. 

In New York City an effort is be- 
ing made by the city government 
to halt, through co-operation of serv- 
ice station operators, the sale of 
the corrosive types of antifreeze. 

Many of the salt base products are 
being marketed with labels indicating 
that they have an ethylene glycol 
base. The permanent types generally 
are about 90% glycol, a bureau official 
told NPN, while actually the percent- 
age of glycol in the salt base types is 
negligible. He said salt base prod- 
ucts generally contain either calcium 
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chloride, sodium chloride or magne- 
sium chloride salts, any of which 
are corrosive to metal. 


No inhibitors have been found that 
will prevent corrosion in actual car 
operation with salt base antifreeze, 
he added. 


One brand of salt base product was 
found to contain upon analysis by 
weight: 53% water, 36% calcium 
chloride, 10% glycerine and 1% chro- 
mate. 

A Better Business Bureau spokes- 
man told NPN that “tremendous” 
amounts of the salt base products 
have appeared on the market. 

In its bulletin, the bureau con- 
cludes: 

“It is the recommendation of the 
National Better Business Bureau that 
the advertising and sale of chloride, 
petroleum, honey and sugar base anti- 
freezes be discontinued until such 
time as the manufacturers of such 
products are able to produce adequate 
test and performance data from in- 
dependent scientific sources, to prove 
that the destructive and dangerous 
results described in this bulletin have 
been completely overcome or avoid- 
ed.” 

In discussing the antifreeze picture, 





major companies marketing their own 
brands are generally agreed the sup- 
ply is not quite adequate to meet de- 
mand. 


Current Degree Day Totals 
Above Those in ‘47 Period 


NPN News Bureau 
CLEVELAND—Almost three times 
as many degree days* were recorded 
during October, 1948, in the average 
of 13 representative cities as were 
recorded in October, 1947. On a sea- 
sonal basis, both the current season 
(Sept. 1 through Oct. 31) and the 
normal season, which closely parallel 
each other, are considerably colder 
than the same period in 1947. 
Reports to NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS from weather bureau offices in 
each city show that one city to date 
is exactly normal, six are slightly 
warmer-than-normal and six are 
slightly colder-than-normal. 


*Degree Day Summary 


This Last 
Season Season 
Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Nor- 
This Year 1948 1947 mal 
Month Ago thru thru Sept. 2 
Oct., Oct., Oct. 31, Oct. 31, thru 
1948 1 


1948 1947 947 Oct. 32 

Birming- 

ham, Ala. 154 21 158 29 158 
Boston ... 341 164 417 301 436 
Charleston, 

mm Se cose OF 8 87 12 49 
Chicago .. 419 142 46S 281 491 
Cleveland . 413 128 469 251 481 
Detroit ... 463 178 537 328 499 
Minneapolis 428 215 486 413 647 
Nashville, 

Tenn. .... 226 48 246 75 190 
New York 289 105 309 210 322 
Omaha, 

Nebr.... 342 160 378 248 408 
Philadel- 

Se 268 90 289 185 271 
St. Louis . 243 77 259 133 253 
Washington 283 73 310 160 293 


Average. 304 108 340 202 346 


* Degree days are the number of degrees F 
by which the mean temperature for any 24- 
hour period falls below 65 deg. Thus, if the 
mean temperature for the day is 25 deg., 
it goes on record as 40 degree days. An aver- 
age home oil burner will burn about a gallon 
of fuel oil for each three degree days 


Shipments of Oil Burners, 
Furnaces Gain Sharply 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Renewed selling 
effort combined with greatly im- 
proved supply of fuel oil boosted 
August shipments of oil burners 
above 50,000 mark first time this 
year, according to Census Bureau's 
Facts for Industry report, series 
M51N-88. Gain over July was 63% 
and was especially marked in warm- 
air furnace class which showed gain 
of 82%. 

Gains also are shown in August 
movement of kerosine, gasoline and 
fuel oil heating stoves, oil-fired water 
heaters, oil floor furnaces and lique 
fied petroleum gas appliances. How- 
ever, shipments of all types of heat- 
ing and cooking equipment were still 
far below those for correseponding 
1947 period. 
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West Coast Oil Strike Settlement 
Reaches Tentative Agreement Stage 


Shell, Texaco, California Standard, Tide Water, 
Proposals Await OWIU’s.OK; One Group Votes No 


By NPN Staff Writers 


Hope for a speedy end to the West 
Coast strike received some concrete 
support this wek when tentative 
agreements were reached between 
four oil companies and OWIU. 
Agreements were reported reached 
between union and these companies: 
Shell Oil, The Texas Co., California 
Standard at El Segundo, and Tide 
Water Associated pipe line operations 
and its Watson refinery. 


Proposals of all four were sub- 
mitted to union membership for rati- 
fication. One local—Martinez Local 
5—wasted little time in rejecting the 
Shell proposal but other Shell locals 
were expected to vote favorably on it. 


In Tide Water negotiations, it was 
agreed that rehiring provisions would 
be put in letter form and attached 
to contract. Talks covering other 
Tide Water operations were planned 
as NPN went to press. 

Meanwhile a speedy settlement was 
expect at Richfield. Only Union Oil 
offered difficulties since the situation 
there is more complicated than others. 
Lloyd Corp., Inc., and Ohio Oil were 
reported inactive on negotiations but 
were expected to follow other agree- 
ments automatically. 

Shell announced terms of its pro- 
posal late Nov. 1. Calling for termin- 
ation of the strike—now in its ninth 
week—proposal was described by in- 
formed sources as setting the pat- 
tern which will be used in reaching 
settlement between OWIU and other 
struck companies. Basis for Shell 
agreement included: 

1—A 12.5c hourly pay boost retro- 
active to July 3; contract to run to 
Oct. 30, 1949; negotiations may be 
reopened March 15, 1949. 

2—OWIU_ agreed _ to 
strike. 

3—Both parties agreed to withdraw 
all lawsuits, including NLRB pro- 
ceedings. Criminal action arising 
from illegal acts during strikes are 
not subject to this point of agree- 
ment. 

4—-Except for minor adjustments 
on fringe issues, contract will be 
same as in effect before strike. 

5—-Individual cases involving vio- 
lence and seniority may be appealed 
to four-man union-management com- 
mittee consisting of two members 
named by oil workers and two ap- 
pointed by company. Discharged em- 
ployes may appeal to NLRB for re- 
nstatement. 

OWIU spokeman said agreement 


terminate 


Yovember 3, 1948 


was reached covering five groups of 
Texaco workers, including: Los An- 
geles works and terminal; Los An- 
geles package terminal, pipe line 
workers, clerks in Los Angeles 
package terminal and Fillmore works. 
He said agreement provides for re- 
instatement of old contract and re- 
turn of all workers without discrim- 
ination. No settlement was reached 
for gasoline plant workers or pro- 
duction workers of Ventura. Spokes- 
man said agreement was held up by 
rehiring issue. Agreement, it was 
said, affects 1,500 Texaco workers. 

OWIU-Shell rapproachement came 
unexpectedly, following weekend fore- 
casts that settlement seemed distant. 
Shell even had sent letters to em- 
ployes saying that an immediate 
settlement appeared unlikely, so an 
appeal was being made directly to 
workers to return to work. 

Though Martinez Local 5 rejected 
Shell’s proposal 387-127, observers 
were of the opinion that all Shell 
units except Martinez would vote to 
end the strike. 

Shell spokesman said 80% of field 
production workers in Bakersfield 
are back on job; 95% in Ventura; 
98% in Los Angeles Basin, and 70% 
of refinery workers in Wilmington- 
Dominguez area. In Martinez, Shell 
workers are still nearly 100% out, 
only 15 out of more than 800 having 
returned to their jobs. 

Commenting on agreement, Shell 
said company had maintained its 
position that it will not rehire strikers 
who participated in violence during 
the strike, nor did it agree to displace 
employes from jobs they have filled 
during the strike. 

Over the week end, prior to an- 
nouncement of the tentative Shell- 
Texaco-OWIU agreement, Walter 
Reuther, head of United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) pledged the support of 
UAW members in the West Coast 
strike. An OWIU official said the 
auto workers union had donated 
$10,000 already to the OWIU welfare 
fund. Reuther’s statement followed 
a statement issued last week by CIO 
President Philip Murray offering 
blanket CIO support. 


Other Developments 

Elsewhere on the West Coast there 
were these developments: 

Federal Judge George B. Harris 
Oct. 27 issued an interlocutory in- 
junction against OWIU and Local 
326, enjoining them from intimidat- 
ing or coercing employes of other 
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firms from doing business with Union 
Oil at Oleum, described in an NLRB 
petition as a secondary boycott. The 
order was effective forthwith. Earlier 
there was an attempt to divorce 
OWI1U from responsibility for action 
of pickets at the Oleum refinery. 

Last week NLRB gave five groups 
of employes at Standard Oil Co.’s 
Richmond refinery the opportunity to 
select new collective bargaining rep- 
resentatives on a craft basis. Groups 
may vote at NLRB election for six 
unions now representing them or 
choose three new representatives. 

Also last week, felony complaints 
were issued in Huntington Park 
Court against two non-striking oil 
workers and Union Oil Co. for alleged 
criminal acts during the strike. Union 
Oil was charged with “harboring, 
concealing and _ protecting’ non- 
striker suspected of striking a picket 
at the Wilmington refinery. One non- 
striker was accused of assault with 
a deadly weapon. Complaints were 
filed by union. 

OWIU and Shell Chemical signed 
a new contract ending a strike which 
began Sept. 4. Contract provides for 
12%c hourly wage increase and is 
retroactive to July 3. 

Other labor developments included: 

Negotiations proceeded between 
The Texas Co.’s Lockport, IIL, re- 
finery and OWIU Local 222 to re- 
place a contract expiring Nov. 15. 
Thirty-day strike notice was filed 
Oct. 14. 

Six-hour strike of 150 fuel oil truck 
drivers from 18 companies in Salem, 
Mass., and four suburban Boston 
towns ended Oct. 26 with a 10c per 
hour raise. New wage rate is $1.35 
an hour, the highest for fuel truck 
drivers in New England. Agreement 
calls for double time on Sundays and 
holidays and vacation terms. 


Lead Prices up 4th Time 
Since First of the Year 
NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—Delivered prices of 
common lead, used in manufacture of 
antiknock compounds and automobile 
batteries took their fourth price jump 
of the year Nov. 1 to 21.5c a pound, 
highest price in history and an in- 
crease of 2c a pound over the 19.5c 
level reached on July 28, when a pre- 
vious 2c per pound increase became 
effective. 

Increase was made known by both 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
and St. Joseph Lead Co. American 
Smelting & Refining’s price is FOB 
New York, while St. Joseph quotes 
21.3c per pound in St. Louis which 
amounts to 21.5c here. 

Latest increase was described as 
an attempt to bring domestic prices 
in line with prices for foreign and 
secondary lead which have been run- 
ning at least several cents above 
common domestic lead prices. 
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Tennessee Jobbers Plan Support 
Of Move for Divorcement Law 


Marketers Also Criticize 1°/, Allowance for 
Shrinkage, Evaporation for Tax Purposes 


By FRANK C. STURTEVANT 
NPN Staff Writer 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Two legislative 
programs, one in Congress and one in 
the state legislature, were the prin- 
cipal topics discussed at the fall con- 
vention of Tennessee Oil Men’s Assn., 
held here Oct. 24-25-26. The recur- 
ring complaint of Independent oil 
men that major companies make 
good their marketing losses out of 
refining and production profits, 
brought forth support for a divorce- 
ment law. J. F. Cummins, Cumber- 
land Oil Co., Nashville, president of 
the association, appointed E. J. Con- 
nable, of Moto-Pep, Inc., Memphis, 
chairman of a committee to work out 
a plan for the association to join 
with Independent tire dealers and 
other distributive trades in support- 
ing a divorcement law. 

Tennessee's allowance of only 1% 
for shrinkage and evaporation of 
products, for tax purposes, also was 
criticized. James H. Perkins, Red Ace 
Oil Co., Nashville, was appointed 
chairman of a legislative committee 
comprised of all Nashville members, 
and authorized to make a vigorous 
protest at the state capital in Nash- 
ville as soon as the new administra- 
tion takes office. 


Informal discussion was devoted to 
the price situation in eastern Ten- 
nessee. It was charged by members 
that major companies, with direct 
marketing facilities in that area, 
would soon drive out all Independent 
jobbers because of the unfavorable 
price structure. 

Russell B. Brown, general counsel, 
Independent Petroleum Assn. _ of 
America, said no effective conserva- 
tion of domestic crude could result 
by enforced stagnation of the pro- 
duction industry. He said the crude 
would not be ready when needed if 
the army of oil field workers were 
forced to seek other occupations, the 
technical men scattered and new 
drilling suspended, while the country 
consumed crude from abroad. There 
is doubt that the Middle East pipe 
line ever will be completed, he said, 
because permission has not’ been 
forthcoming from _ the countries 
through which it must pass. 

B. E. Hull, president, Trans-Ara- 
bian Pipe Line Co., San Francisco, 
said that the petroleum needs of 
Europe were now being met largely 
by exports from this country and 
Caribbean sources, and that these ex- 


ports could be kept at home as soon 
as they could be replaced by oil from 
the Middle East. 


Gives Talk on Sales Rooms 


Sales rooms were described as a 
comparatively new department in 
service stations by Eugene Simon, 
superintendent of resellers’ merchan- 
dising, Gulf Refining Co., New Or- 
leans. The sales room need not be 
elaborate or costly, he said, but 
should be in keeping with the poten- 
tial station volume. It should not be 
overcrowded with merchandise or 
equipment, he said, and should be 
well lighted, clean and inviting, with 
each item on display correctly priced. 

In a brief talk, B. F. Meglaughlin, 
public relations manager, Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co., New York, said that 
good public relations practices alone 
cannot make unsound policies look 
good. 


Oil heat expansion in Tennessee 
will be greatest in its 92 towns be- 
tween 2,000 and 50,000 population, 
according to W. A. Matheson, Eure- 
ka-Williams Corp. Improved living 
conditions in farm homes will pro- 
vide another large market, he said, 
and urged jobbers to take the first 
step in developing their market by 
providing top notch oil burner re- 
pair and installation service. 


It was suggested by Mr. Matheson 
that the best immediate prospects for 
oil heat, wherever located, were the 
90,000 Tennessee city and rural non- 
farm homes with central heating. He 
suggested they be sold complete 
boiler-burner or furnace-burner units 
because they offer the most fuel 
economy, pointing out that warm air 
duct work, where needed, can easily 
be farmed out to sheet metal men. 

J. B. Kelley, district manager, 
Gulf Refining Co., Nashville, told 
members that the Tennessee Petro- 
leum Industries Committee, working 
through 95 county committees, aimed 
at promoting fair taxation, encour- 
aging sound regulations for the pe- 
troleum industry, and helping motor 
taxpayers get the roads they paid 
for. 

Present expansion of co-ops in oil 
refining was never authorized by the 
1916 federal statute which created 
them, said Joseph F. Leopold, Dallas, 
a director of the National Tax Equa- 
lity Assn. It is only possible, he said, 
because patronage refunds to mem- 
bers——originally supposed to be paid 
out as they are earned-—can in fact 





be retained by the board of directors 
as long as they decide they have need 
of the cash. 


A resolution presented by M. Hugh 
Stewart, Peoples Oil Co., Nashville, 
commended the association president, 
J. F. Cummins, for the time, energy 
and personal expense he has devoted 
to the affairs of the association, and 
to the industry in the state and na- 
tionally. Officially recognized was 
his work with the Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee, the Oil Industry In- 
formation Committee, the National 
Oil Jobbers Council, the National Pe- 
troleum Council, as well as his war 
time activities in connection with 
ODT and PAW. 


Noted also as additional recogni- 
tion was a feature story published in 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS (Sept. 
27, 1948) about Mr. Cummins and 
his company, Cumberland Oil Co., 
Nashville. The resolution was adopted 
unanimously and with enthusiasm. 


Sohio Commences Building 
Crude, Products Terminal 


NPN News Bureau 
CLEVELAND—A large $1,500,000 
terminal project is being built here 
by Standard Oil Co. (Ohio). Three 
96,000-bbl. crude oil storage tanks 
are nearing completion and three 81,- 
000-bbl. and one 96,000-bbl. tanks will 
be built next spring to store heating 
oil and gasoline. 


Included in the project is construc- 
tion of pipelines connecting the new 
terminal with Sohio’s Cleveland No. 1 
refinery. Since the terminal is 83 ft. 
higher than the refinery, products 
will have to be pumped into the ter- 
minal but crude oil will move by 
gravity to the refinery. 

A 100-mile, 12-in. pipe line is be- 
being built by Buckeye Pipe Line Co. 
from Cygnet, Ohio, to the new ter- 
minal to connect it to Sohio’s crude 
oil pipe line system from the Illinois 
and Oklahoma fields. A products line 
4,800-ft. long is being constructed to 
connect the terminal with the Cleve- 
land-Akron-Canton products pipe line 
which in turn connects at Akron with 
the remainder of Sohio’s northern 
Ohio pipe line system. 


Main reason for building the new 
terminal was the need for additiona 
storage tanks to feed crude oil t 
the refinery. Present capacity « 
162,000 bbls. at the refinery is n 
longer adequate to supply the 41,00! 
b/d plant, Sohio says. 


The new products tankage wil 
augment the present 1,755,000-bb 
tankage at the No. 1 refinery. Con 
pany says the added storage will act 
as a reserve against seasons of pea 
consumption and will permit great 
flexibility of refinery and pipe lin 
operation. 
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Editorially Speaking 





Indiscriminate Issuance of Credit Cards Penalizes 


Cash Customer, Is Costly Practice and Should End 


Credit and sales officials of oil companies are reported 
to be planning some way to cut down on the abuse of 
retail credit cards. They want to issue them only to 
those who have a “real use’ for them. 

NPN has for many years urged that the oil industry 
discontinue the ridiculous indiscriminate issuance of cre- 
dit cards. NPN has argued that any one who has the 
money in his pocket should use that money for his gaso- 
line except, as in cases of truck drivers or chauffeurs or 
possibly salesmen, where an accurate bookkeeping re- 
cord may not only be desirable but perhaps necessary for 
both parties in keeping down any monkey shines. 

Credit men have figured the cost of theSe cards at 
even upwards of a couple of cents a gallon which is far 
more than any profit or cost saving there may be in the 
transaction, especially on small passenger car purchases 
that are scattered all over the country by tourists. If 
the average man hasn’t the money in his pocket then he 
should be walking or taking the street car. 

The credit and sales departments can easily and quickly 
end the abuse of credit cards and this is the time of the 
year to make the plans as the decision for the change 
could be made effective with the new 1949 cards. 

All the companies have to do is: 

Write a set of rules as to just who is entitled to 

a card, under what circumstances and what he must 

do to get one. 

Announce that everywhere, especially in company 
advertising, and then STICK TO THE RULE. 

Beyond truck drivers and possibly chauffeurs, who 
“needs” a credit card? Not even the chauffeur as a 
matter of fact. He has the time to wait at a service 
station for a receipt and he should have the cash from his 
own good salary these days or by advance of a few 
dollars from his employer. 

As salesmen have to keep expense accounts anyway 
and pay for their food and lodging out of pocket, there is 
no reason why they should not pay for their gasoline and 
get a receipt. 

So who else has a “real need” for a credit card? 

The man whose check may be doubtful ? 

If the oil industry charged the credit card holders the 
extra amount that credit men say handing out the cards 
cost the oil companies, there would be some sense to the 
practice, but as it is, the oil companies add that extra 
cost on the cash paying customer which is not fair. If 
the credit card holder gets this expensive service without 
additional charge on the price of gasoline, then all the 
cash payers over the country are entitled to a discount of 
a like amount for paying cash. 

Maybe that is where this credit card thing will head 
into one of these days when conditions get hard and a 

ecession” sets in—that is, enough oil companies will be 
8» glad,to get the hard cash of the long suffering cash 
Cistomer that they will offer 1c or 2c or more discount 
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per gallon. Some of the majors sales heads may hold 
their hands up in holy horror and call this “price cutting”’ 
but if it comes they may well stop and consider that 
they have been asking for it for years. 

The majors have long yelled at the discount boys, at 
giving away dishes, and robes and what not at stations 
as being nothing but price cutting. 

Well, dishes have a sales value but the majors’ sales 
heads have also insisted that credit cards have a value to 
them in the getting of more business. 

What is the difference between crockery for more 
gallonage and this expensive and utterly unneeded ser- 
vice of the credit card? 

If giving away crockery is giving a premium and 
“cutting the price,” then credit cards to those who do not 
have a real and legitimate need for them, certainly is 
and those who need them should pay any extra cost. 


‘The Roosevelt Myth’—Worth Reading 


OU went through it and probably you want to for- 

get it, but to get a good perspective on the late 
New Deal and to understand what a political and economic 
hurricane you were in and how narrow was your escape, 
get a copy of John T. Flynn’s latest book “‘The Roosevelt 
Myth.” 

That book does not tell a great deal more than you 
probably know, but it marshals it in good order with 
reference footnotes for its authenticity. When you get 
through reading it, you may say you had not realized 
it was that bad. 

Through Flynn’s words you see the hurly burley of 
it all, the confusion, the lack of any planning except 
to get more and more power and to spend more and more 
money and put more people on the government payroli. 
Through his words you can see the steadied effort to 
transfer power from the states to Washington, a fight 
the oil industry had with Roosevelt and Ickes, who fought 
long and bitterly to take over at Washington all stat 
oil and gas conservation effort 

You also see the simply terrifying bad manage- 
ment, not only intentionally against public interest but 
ignorantly and stupidly bad 

Maybe we won't have another storm like that for some 
years but one way to head them off is to send copies 
of “The Roosevelt Myth” to whomever you think needs 
to be straightened around in his thinking. The Devin- 
Adair Co. New York. 





READERS’ comments and opinions will be much 
appreciated by Warren C. Platt, NPN’s Editor and 
Publisher, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Letters Reflect Jobber Opinion on Margins 
And Proposals for Divorcement Legislation 


That margins and divorcement proposals are among the uppermost 


topics of concern among a large segment of oil jobbers is reflected in 


letters received by NPN. 


For comment on Editor W. C. Platt’s Oct. 20 


editorial, ““Protest of Independents on Margins Deserves Top-Level Con- 


sideration in Major Companies,” and other topics of interest to oil 


marketers, see the letters below. 


FROM: Joseph D. Hadley, Executive 
Secretary and General Coun- 
sel 
Michigan Petroleum Assn. 
Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Mich. 


TO: The Editor 


Your editorial of Oct. 20 entitled, 
“Protest of Independents on Margins 
Deserves Top-Level Consideration in 
Major Companies” is one of the most 
excellent pieces of work I have ever 
seen and you have hit the nail right 
on the head. 

Records will reveal that jobbers 
everywhere have constantly fought 
against government control of indus- 
try. We have testified before several 
congressional committees, whenever 
possible, advocating that the indus- 
try be let alone. We have no desire 
to be in any way governed by the 
bureaucrats and we have said so re- 
peatedly. The point that you bring 
out so well in your article and that 
which we have preached constantly 
is that while we detest government 
interference whole-heartedly, yet, if 
it becomes a choice of going out of 
business without government control 
and remaining in business under 
control by government, then, of 
course, we will select the latter course. 

It is utterly amazing to me that 
the major companies ‘have been so 
blind to the inevitable results that 
will come if jobbers are not accorded 
a higher margin of profit. It would 
appear that the majors have been so 
intent on looking backward to see if 
they have left any split rails that 
they failed to take any look at the 
track ahead. 

Your approach to this cause has 
been exceedingly sound and the man- 
ner in which you have put it in words 
could not be improved upon. I shall 
see to it that a copy of your editorial 
is in the hands of every jobber in the 
State of Michigan. 


FROM: K. C. King, Executive Sec- 
retary 
Wisconsin Petroleum Associ- 
ation 
318 Tenney Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 
TO: The Editor 
I compliment you highly on the edi- 
torial appearing in the Oct. 20 NPN. 
Sentiment is growing among the 
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Independent marketers for concrete 
action on the part of the major sup- 
pliers and there seems to be no doubt 
about it but what action will be 
taken to introduce legislation into 
the next session of Congress, demand- 
ing divorcement and/or some type 
of government control. 

We have waited long enough and 
increases have not been forthcoming 
in any appreciable size so that the 
jobber is not much better off, even 
with the slight increases granted to 
date. 

I know that every Independent job- 
ber in the country appreciates the 
stand you are taking on this matter, 
and no doubt your editorials will be 
a contributing factor if and when 
such increases are granted. 


FROM: H. H. Hahn, Secretary 
Nebraska Petroleum Mar- 
keters, Inc. 

Lincoln, Nebr. 


TO: The Editor 


I have just read your interesting 
and timely editorial on the scheduled 
meeting of the API Marketing Com- 
mittee in Chicago. 

While there may be some indi- 
cation that “marketing” as we know 
it may come in for a worthwhile dis- 
cussion, I am inclined to the opinion 
that the virtual abandonment of a 
‘program for marketers’ points in the 
opposite direction. 

Of course, the way this thing fiz- 
zled out last year did not warrant 
any hopes for its survival. 

The Independent oil jobbers’ view 
of the industry, including his supplier 
and the public relations program, is 
becoming progressively worse. In 
these days of inflated “prosperity” 
there is a scramble to “sell out” or 
run down prospects. Practically 
every jobber to whom I have talked 
in the past several months wants to 
get out of the business. They are 
disgusted with present conditions and 
fearful of what the future will bring. 

Maybe it is wise to pretend the 
problem doesn’t exist. Maybe, it 
will solve itself if it is let alone. I 
don’t think so. 

If the API can accept the proposi- 
tion that a sincere desire to develop 
more loyalty and prosperity in the 
ranks of petroleum marketers is not 
per se a violation of any law, per- 





haps it will open up the subject for 
serious discussion. 

There is a need for this as your 
editorial indicates most ably. 


FROM: H. F. Horning, Secretary 
Northwest Petroleum Assn. 
430 Syndicate Building 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

TO: The Editor 


I want to heartily congratulate you 
on the article on jobber margins 
which appeared in the last issue of 
NPN. It was excellently written and 
did not contain one word which 
wasn’t the truth. 

I know, from having spoken with 
many people in the association busi- 
ness, that divorcement of marketing 
AND governmental control is going 
to be foremost on the agenda of the 
coming sessions of the National Oil 
Jobbers Council. I, for one, regret 
that such action is necessary, but my 
association and I are going to go 
along with whatever action is de- 
cided upon. It has come to the point 
now where either the jobber must 
have more margin immediately, or he 
must look to the government for 
protection. 

Your article was tops and I want 
you to know that it was greatly ap- 
preciated. Kindest regards. 


FROM: 
Frederick R. Curry, Executive Sec- 
retary 
Rhode Island Petroleum Industries 
Committee 
Providence, R. I. 
TO: The Editor 
Your editorial appearing in the Sep- 
tember 8th issue of NATIONAL PETROL- 
EUM NEWS concerning the recent New 
Jersey gas tax fight has created much 
favorable comment in this state. 


Frank and militant editorials such 
as this reveal to the motorist how 
readily his present heavy tax burden 
will be increased if he is not on 
the alert at all times. 


Deaths 


William S. White, 80, who ended a 
long-time oil industry career upon 
his retirement in 1928, died Oct. 28 at 
Pentwater, Mich. He started in the 
oil business as head of Golden Lubri- 
cator Co., which later was bought 
out by Consolidated Tank Line Co. 
which, in turn, became Standard Oil 
Co. (Kentucky). He left Kentucky 
Standard about 1906 to join Indian 
Refining Co. as sales manager in Cin 
cinnati and New York. In 1913 hi 
went with Cosden Refining Co. am 
finally, before his retirement, was in 
the service station business in Chi 
cago as the Sterling Oil Co. Funera! 
services were held at St. James Epis 
copal Church in Pentwater where h: 
was buried. Surviving Mr. White are 
his wife, daughter, grandson and two 
brothers. 
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Air Force Extending Its Program 


Of Reclaiming Engine Lube Oil 


Conference Also Cites Efforts Being Made to 
Re-Refine Ground Vehicle Lubrication Oils 


By D. P. THORNTON, JR. 
NPN Staff Writer 


OKLAHOMA CITY — U. S. Air 
Force is intensifying its efforts to 
conserve its oil supplies through re- 
claiming of used aircraft lubricating 
oil, which program started in 1942. 
It now is pointing out to its personnel 
that these measures are vitally im- 
portant to: (1) offset any dwindling 
of this nation’s oil resources; (2) to 
save money, and (3) for logistics and 
combat purposes. Bases and com- 
mands are being urged anew to ac- 
cumulate maximum amounts of air- 
craft oil drains and forward this 
material as directed for reclaiming. 


These points, plus operational in- 
formation and other discussions of a 
military nature, were the subject of 
the two-day oil reclamation confer- 
ence concluded here Nov. 2. AAF, 
Reserve and National Guard repre- 
sentatives from all over the U. S. 
were present, as well as a scattering 
of oil industry representatives. Unique 
to many of the military attending 
was the model operating refinery and 
discussion of oil industry operations 
presented by F. W. McCurry, Derby 
Oil Co., Wichita. 


AAF wants to increase the amount 
of used oil accumulated and re- 
claimed. It does not do the reclaim- 
ing itself, but depends on commercial 
re-refiners. It was said there are 
but three in the U. S. now doing 
this work for AAF and more may be 
needed. Generally these will be rela- 
tively small commercial firms. The 
Planet Oil Refining Co., Oklahoma 
City, now is handling accumulations 
for a 15-state area, turning over all 
the re-refined material to AAF for 
use at Tinker Field by the Oklahoma 
City Air Material Area Command. 
Its process includes acid precipitation 
of sludges, caustic neutralization, 
clay contacting and steam distillation, 
and filtration, in that order. 


Oklahoma Command has added a 
new wrinkle to the reclamation idea, 
hewever, and just recently has em- 
barked on a six months’ program of 
reclaiming Grade 2-104-B ground ve- 
hicle lubricating oil, to see if the 
conservation, logistics and money- 
saving features cannot be extended 
to this product also. Preliminary in- 
formation released by the command 
s that the results are satisfactory in 
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the samples from the first two trial 
runs. 


AAF’s justification, from the mon- 
ey-saving angle is best pointed up by 
the fact that, from all materiel areas, 
5,877,100 gals. of Grade 1120 aircraft 
oil was issued in the fiscal year 1947- 
48; 1,221,180 gals. of used oil was ac- 
cumulated. Less 10% dilution, this 
amounted to a net accumulation of 
1,099,062 gals. and on an 85% recla- 
mation yield, 934,203 gals. In terms 
of dollars, the 1947-48 new oil issue 
cost $569,684, and to re-refine com- 
parable quantities, this oil could have 
been had for $186,841. 


A representative of Planet Oil Re- 
fining Co. pointed out the re-refined 
product is accepted by AAF under 
the same specifications used for pro- 
curement of new oil, and emphasized 
that there was no quality distinction 
between “new” and “reclaimed” oils. 
He also emphasized that one gallon 
of re-refined oil can be delivered to a 
station at from one-third to one-half 
the cost of a gallon of new oil. 

Discussing the two samples, to 
date from Oklahoma Command's 2- 
104-B oil reclamation program, he 
said a finished oil yield of 50 to 70% 
was anticipated, but actually it was 
71% and a potential yield of 75% 
now is in sight. The cost for a gal- 
lon of reclaimed 2-104-B oil will 
range between 20 and 25c, compared 
with the new oil price of 50-60c a gal. 

Samples received are a composite 
of oils from SAE 10 to 50 grades. 
A single re-refined grade is produced, 
now set at SAE 30 weight since this 
is the most economical to produce. 
Quality checked against 2-104-B spe- 
cifications, the material met all re- 
quirements and exceeded some—a 
viscosity index of 94 was noted 
against a required 75, a flash of 430 
against requirement of 390. Thus, 
he said, the re-refined oil is “sub- 
stantially as good, if not superior, to 
‘new’ oil.” 


Take a Dim View 


Oil industry representatives pre- 
sent generally took a dim view of 
the reclaiming, or re-refining, of 
ground vehicle oil; had only praise 
from the logistics and combat stand- 
point of AAF’s aircraft oil reclama- 
tion program. 

The point is, they told NPN, that 
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where there is one oil of one grade, 
in relatively large quantities, re- 
claiming becomes feasible. Where 
there are a number of grades from 
the multiplicity of base stocks such 
as encountered in ground vehicle 
lubricating oils, which contain a 
variety of additives to provide desired 
lubricating and engine properties, it 
is anybody’s guess as to what kind 
of a finished product will be produced 
unless rigorous segregations are 
practiced in the entire train of opera- 
tions from accumulation clear through 
the re-refining technique. Quantities 
of any one base stock and grade in 
practice generally will be small and 
thus segregation becomes prohibitive 
in cost and complicated in operation. 
As to the quality of either the re- 
refined aircraft or 2-104-B oil, oil in- 
dustry representatives generally were 
surprised at the fact no full-scale en- 
gine tests have been reported, if they 
have been run. Indeed, this led K. 
K. Hollister, The Texas Co., New 
York, to tell the AAF conference in 
an unscheduled comment why refiners 
generally don’t like re-refining. 


Describes Common Method 


There are good ways, where ex- 
treme control and care is used, he 
pointed out. Then there is the com- 
mon way—where usually a lot of un- 
segregated crankcase drainings are 
accumulated and which may be con- 
taminated with gear and transmission 
oils and even radiator drainings. 

The garage owner then sets up a 
still and stews it with some clay, 
calls it “re-refined’ and sells this 
product to the public. 

“Your process is good,” he told 
AAF. “You segregate and handle 
your drainings properly. We in the 
oil industry are proud of our air- 
craft oils and take great pains to 
make them our best possible prod- 
uct. Consequently we don’t want them 
associated with the common re-refin- 
ing process. We will welcome the op- 
portunity to work with you in any 
way we can, including engine tests 
on the products, assistance with facil- 
ities, test methods and other technical 
matters.” 

Additives will be required in 
the re-refined product, to meet 2- 
104-B bench and engine tests. Ques- 
tion then, since the additives react 
differently with the different base 
stocks, is what chemical type to use, 
so that it will respond satisfactorily 
in the engine. 


Barrow Succeeds Wiess 


HOUSTON—L. T. Barrow, vice 
president of Humble Oil & Refining 
Co., has been elected board chairman 
succeeding the late Harry C. Weiss. 
Mr. Barrow joined Humble in 1924 
as a division geologist and was one 
of the pioneers promoting the com- 
pany’s oil exploration. 
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Crude Oil Output Sets 
Another New Record 
With 5,585,950 B/D 


By NPN Staff Writers 

For the third successive week U. S. 
crude oil production set an all-time 
record for the week ending Oct. 23, 
according to API. New record is 5,- 
595,950 b/d, up 9,600 b/d from pre- 
ceding week. California accounted for 
950,200 b/d, showing a gain of 15,300 
b/d over the week before 

Crude runs in California gained 
11,000 b/d, averaging 863,000 b/d for 
the period. Nationwide, however, runs 
dropped 6,000 b/d to average of 5,- 
556,000 b/d. Operations of reporting 
refineries were down in nation as a 
whole, from 91.5% to 91.4% of op- 
erating capacity. 

Other supply developments in- 
cluded: 

Standard Oil (Ohio) will build a 
$13 million solvent refining plant for 
lubricating oils at Lima, Ohio. New 
plant will be in addition to $16 mil- 
lion modernization and expansion 
program already under way at Lima 
and is part of company’s $100 million 
capital investment program for a 
three-year period—1948-50. 

Empire State Oil Co. let a contract 


for a combination 5,000 b/d topping, 
vacuum, viscosity-breaking unit for 
its Thermopolis, Wyo., installation, 
where company now operates 1,500 
b/d asphalt and skimming plant. It 
will produce tractor distillate, burn- 
ing, road and fuel oils and various 
asphalt products. 

Texas-Empire Pipe Line Co. will 
begin construction early in 1949 of 
a 183-mile, 18-inch crude line from 
Patoka, Ill., to Wilmington, Ill. The 
$10 million project will provide facili- 
ties for supply of crude from West 
Texas-New Mexico and Midcontinent 
areas to Midwest refineries. Line 
connects to system originating in 
Cushing, Okla. 

Atlantic Refining plans to start op- 
eration about first of year of a 10- 
inch 382-mile pipe line from Refugio, 
Tex., to Gulf Coast. 

Phillips Pipe Line Co. has _ pur- 
chased all assets of Longview Gath- 
ering System, Inc., including 48 miles 
of trunk lines and gathering lines in 
the East Texas field. 

Louisiana November allowable has 
been set at 543,523 b/d, above Octo- 
ber figure by 4,464 b/d. and 55,306 
b/d above November, 1947, allowable. 

Pemex reports discovery of “a 
large new oil field’’ near Moalacan, 
Vera Cruz. Discovery well is produc- 
ing about 150 b/d from depth of 
about 1,476 ft. 


‘Master’ Truck-Trailer Mobilization Plan 
Being Drafted by Security Resources Board 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — First steps in 
drawing up “master blueprint’ for 
mobilization of truck-trailer industry 
in event of another national emer- 
gency reportedly will be taken by 
three-man committee named Oct. 27 
by National Security Resources 
Board. 

NSRB described committee as “task 
group” and said it would “study and 
make recommendations” for mobiliz- 
ing trucks and trailers. 

Committee will hold its first meet- 
ing here next Nov. 4. Members in- 
clude Julius Glick, president of Truck 
Engineering Corp., Cleveland; Harvey 
Fruehauf, president of Fruehauf 
Trailer Co., Detroit, and Frank Schot- 
ters, operations vice president of 
Trailmobile Co., Cincinnati. 

Chairman Hill of NSRB said truck- 
trailer industry will comprise essen- 
tial feature of emergency transporte- 
tion and, therefore, should be given 
adequate attention in general mobili- 
zation planning activities of transpor- 
tation industry as a whole. 

It was reported here that NSRB is 
aiming at adoption of master plan 
for emergency trucking operations, 
including what special agencies (such 
as wartime ODT) would be needed 
and what stand-by legislation would 
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be required. Committee, it was said, 
probably will take into consideration 
and co-ordinate two previous studies 
on truck transportation made by 
Army Transportation Corps and De- 
fense Department’s Civil Defense 
Planning Office. 

Latter is said to have completed 
study of emergency truck activities 
and is prepared to recommend to Con- 
gress in January that it enact certain 
stand-by legislation. 

NSRB group will conduct its study 
under “supervision” of Fred Glover, 
board’s Automotive Division director. 
Adopting recommendations of its 
three-man committee, NSRB said be- 
fore proposals would be “throughly 
reviewed” by Automotive Division 
staff and referred to a truck-trailer 
industry advisory committee to be ap- 
pointed later. 

* * * 

WASHINGTON Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been urged by 
National Council of Private Motor 
Truck Owners, Inc., to uphold de- 
cision by ICC’s Motor Carrier Divi- 
sion that Schenley Distillers Corp. is 
performing as private trucker, not as 
a for-hire carrier, in hauling its own 
goods in its own trucks. 

Council filed brief with ICC, asking 





commission to deny requests of reg- 
ular common carrier and contract 
carrier conferences of American 
Trucking Assn. for reconsideration of 
ruling. 


New LPG Rail Rates 
Ordered by ICC in 
Eastern Territory 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—In split decision, 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ordered new rail tariffs on LP-gas 
in official classification territory 
(eastern states) which dissenting 
commissioners contend will increase 
rates by as much as 50%. 

ICC voted 6-4 to establish new rate 
schedule of 45% of first class rates 
on carload lots and to calculate 
charges on basis of 4.7 lbs. per gal. 
of LP-gas. Old schedule was 31.1% 
of first class rates figures on 6.6 lbs. 
per gal. 

* * *x 

CHICAGO—Ruling of ICC on new 
LP-gas rail tariffs was described this 
week as “quite disappointing” by A. 
C. Kreutzer, secretary of Liquefied 
Petroleum Gas Assn. 

The association sought to retain 
existing rail rates while reducing the 
estimated weight for rate purposes 
from 6.6 lbs. per gal. to 4.7 Ibs. 
What ICC did, Mr. Kreutzer said, 
was to grant the reduced weight 
while increasing the rail rate to 
45% of first class rates on carload 
lots. 


9 More Companies Report 
Higher Net Income in “48 


NEW YORK—Net earnings of 17 
oil companies, mostly majors, which 
have issued reports to date on opera- 
tions for the first nine months of 
1948 showed profits for the period 
totaling $802,235,068 compared with 
$461,893,861 for the same companies 
in first three quarters of 1947 (for 
first list of earnings see NPN Oct. 
a1, Dp. 27). 





Earnings for Nine Months Ended 





Sept. 30 
Per 
——Net Income—— Com. Shr. 
Company 1948 1947 1948 1947 
California 
Standard $117,073,0S3 $66,544,580 $9.00 $5.12 
Gulf Oil 117.000,000 66,700,000 10.32 s 
Tide Water 28,723,243 18,073,515 4.40 2.71 
Union Oil 23,493,986 13,749,940 $88 2.86 
Skelly 29,028,593 13,448,167 26.89 13.7! 
Mid - 
Continent 18,608,377 12,763,617 10.02 6.87 
Lion Oil 8,458,043 41.856,321 7.21 $.1% 
\merada 18,142,170 10,371,503 
Continental 
Oil 41,871,005 24,589,113 8.68 2 
$402.378.500 $231,396. 756 
Previously 
reported 
eight 
companies 399,856,568 230,497,105 
Total $802,235,068 $461,893,861 
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BLACKMER PUMPS are... 


t PROV ED: : 


You set better service from Blackmer pumps 
because of these proved-in-use advantages: 


What do you look for in a pump? Dependability? .. . 

All Blackmer pump parts are designed with an exceptionally 
high factor of safety for extra dependability. Rated 
capacity? . . . Blackmer pumping elements which are 
self-adjusting for wear assure continuous full delivery. 
Elimination of costly shutdowns? . . . Simplicity of 
Blackmer design makes maintenance quick, easy and inexpensive. Blackmer 
performance, sturdiness and economy have been proved-in-use. Make your own 
comparisons. Get all the facts. Telephone your Blackmer representative, or write: 


MODEL 1203: Pump with re- 
movable liner. Made in capac- 
ities from 10 to 750 GPM. For 
general industrial use. Handles 
pressures to 100 PSI and 
liquids up to 600° F. 


BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


96 - AaGjudiing 


Power Pumps ° Dry Cleaning Pumps ° Sanitary Pumps ° Truck Pumps ° Strainers ° Hand Pumps 
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Self-Serve Stations Still Thriving on Wes@C 





Big Gallonage and Cut Prices Feature 


Operations in California: 


Most Sell Gasoline at 3.5 Cents Under Postings for Major Brands 





By NPN Staff Writers 


Self-serve gasoline stations, with 
their cut prices and big gallonages, 
are claimed by some to be the fore- 
runner of a Piggly Wiggly era in 
gasoline distribution. Others. think 
they are just a passing fad, like tree- 
sitting or miniature golf, to be ig- 
nored until the public gets tired of 
them. 


Still others see the self-serve boom 
in California as something in _ be- 
tween those extremes—perhaps a 
warning that the industry must inten- 
sify the study of operating, pricing 
and industry relations policies, par- 
ticularly in areas where there is an 
unusual concentration of automobiles. 


This article, prepared by NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS after interviews 
with most of the largest self-serve 
operators on the West Coast, brings 
the reader up to date on self-serve 
developments. It also suggests ques- 
tions which the reader may wish to 
keep in mind as he studies these 
facts and opinions in light of the ef- 
fect the spread of self-serves might 
have upon the oil industry in gen- 
eral and on his own Independent 
business or major company territory. 


Why Whole Industry Is Affected 


The self-serves are a_ potential 
problem to every oil marketing man, 
if for no other reason than that their 
cut prices may give the public the 
impression that there is too much 
gravy in all gasoline sales. It is easy 
to imagine a breast-beating politi- 
cian claiming that the  self-serves 
prove that the oil refiners and their 
distributors are stubbornly refusing 
to adopt a method of distribution 
which will lower the cost of gasoline 
to the consumer. 


As of now, self-serves flourish only 
in Los Angeles County outside the 
limits of Los Angeles City. A few 
others are reasonably successful else- 
where on the West Coast, and one 
recently opened in Houston. Others 
are under construction near Sioux 
Falls, S. D., and Pensacola, Fla. 
Those that are operating report in- 
creasing volume. Some of the big- 
gest have been in business for more 
than a year and are still going 
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strong, so the self-serve—at least in 
Southern California— isn’t being 
shrugged off as a flash in the pan. 

On the other hand, there is no evi- 
dence that widespread adoption of 
the idea is on the way. In fact, self- 
serves are prohibited as fire hazards 
by state law in 11 states, including 
the big gallonage ones of Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Michigan and Ohio; 
and they are kept out of a number 
of large cities, including Los An- 
geles and Salt Lake City, by local 
ordinance. Other states and cities say 
they are ready to enact similar leg- 
islation. (See NPN Aug. 18, page 30, 
and Sept. 8, page 41.) 


What Situation Is Today 


Whatever their ultimate standing 
in the industry, the self-serves are 
creating more conversation than any 
other gasoline marketing develop- 
ment on the Pacific Coast since the 
cut-throat price-slashing of the de- 
pression era (‘free gasoline; you pay 
the tax’). A fair picture of the self- 
serve situation on the Pacific Coast 
follows: 


There are about 35 stations de- 
signed and built for self-service, 
most of them in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Numerous other stations 
have been converted to self-serv- 
ice, resulting in a combined total 
of over 100. 

They have been pumping at 
least 7,000,000 gals. a month, 
with some estimates running up 
to 15,000,000 gals. In the Los An- 
geles basin, one of the biggest 
gasoline markets in the world, 
self-serve operators claim more 
than 5% of the business. Volume 
is reported to be steadily increas- 
ing. 

Retail prices are 3c to 5c un- 
der major brand prices, which 
have not been reduced. 

Conventional private-brand sta- 
tions have not headed off the 
competition, even when they have 
cut prices and maintained full 
service. 

Preventive measures have re- 
duced but have not eliminated 
the fire hazard objection. 

Gasoline from major company 
as well as Independent refineries 
reaches self-serve storage tanks. 


The points above are discussed at 
greater length later in this article. 


In the meantime, here are a few 
questions about self-serves to con- 
sider while studying the detail. Some 
of the best-informed oil men in Cali- 
fornia admit they do not know the 


answers, after watching the self- 
serve development closely for 18 
months. 


Is cut price the biggest drawing 

card of the self-serve stations? 
If so, in how many marketing areas 
of the nation would it be possible to 
make a profit, even with 100,000-gal.- 
per-month stations, selling at from 
3c to 5c under the major brands? 


y] What would happen if the ma- 
jor suppliers on the West Coast 
or any other place where self-serves 
might be built in large numbers. 
cut their prices down to the self- 
serve level or approximately? His- 
torically, the major oil companies 
have met competitive prices when- 
ever they began to lose gallonage. If 
the majors did meet or beat the self- 
serve prices, where would they mak« 
the reduction—at the production, re- 
fining or marketing level? 


Can the self-serve idea tak: 

root except when and where 
there is surplus gasoline? The self- 
serves on the West Coast got started 
when there was at least a slight over- 
age of gasoline west of the Rockies 
When gasoline became tight on thi 
West Coast in mid-summer, self- 
serve expansion slowed down. Thi 
self-serve in Houston opened after 
danger of a summer gasoline short- 
age east of the Rockies had passed 
and when available storage was filled 


Is the Los Angeles basin, with 

its crude production, refining 
and gigantic market within a smal! 
area, the only place where the self 
serves or any other form of grand 
scale price-selling could thrive? 0! 
could it happen in any metropolita! 
area where laws and fire regulations 
permit ? 


Can lessees or dealers exist 
against the competition of self- 


serves or other widespread price-sell- 
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»54Coast—Could They Succeed in Other Areas? 





ABOVE—Panoramic view of the 24-pump Gilmore Serve- 

Yourself Station with 300-foot frontage on busy Beverly Blvd., 

between Hollywood and Beverly Hills. 

(rear left) is the Gilmore Stadium, another large-scale en- 
terprise of the Earl Gilmore Co. 


AT RIGHT—Close-up of the headquarters where station 
manager directs the activities of the attendants and super- 
vises operations. Blonde attendant with red clam-diggers 
has just been swabbing the deck, one of the morning chores 


ing in an area where there is a large 
concentration of automobiles? If self- 
serves expand so that they make sub- 
stantial inroads into major company 
gallonage, could the major companies 
remain competitive through lessees 
and dealers or would they convert to 
large company-operated stations? The 
amount by which the self-serves now 
undersell the major companies is ap- 
proximately the amount of the dealer 
margin. It is obvious that if the self- 
serves were to pay a 4c dealer mar- 
gin (the current Los Angeles figure 
which is as low as any large city in 
the nation), they could not maintain 
their present cut prices. 


s Will carelessness about smoking 
at many conventional stations 
help the self-serves beat the charge 
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Behind the station 











that they are fire hazards? The con- 
ventional station operator who al- 
lows attendants and customers to 
smoke and who is careless about 
other safety and cleanliness factors 
certainly is not helping those who 
would prohibit self-service on the 
grounds that it is a fire hazard. 


How does the gasoline customer 

view the self-serve? Does he 
realize that the lower price results 
from a concentration of gallonage, 
rather than from the self-service 
method? If not, does he think that 
conventional stations, and the oil in- 
dustry, are gouging him? 


Does the customer want as 
much free service as conven- 
tional stations on the West Coast 


give him? Would he prefer to clean 
his own windshield, check his own 
battery, oil, etc., or to pay a modest 
fee for such service if having it done 
by an attendant at a station? 


If the customer's regular driv- 

ing does not take him past a 
self-serve, would he be willing to go 
out of his way to save a few pen- 
nies? If so how far, a quarter, a half 
or one mile? 


10 To what extent is the custo- 
mer attracted to self-serves 
by the newness of equipment, the 
functional layout and the brief stop- 
time ? 


] Do the major companies want 
to take the political risk of 
their taking any action—price, sup- 
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This is a “conversion.” Pump islands in the foreground were originally installed 
for a conventional station. When the conversion was carried out, four more islands 
were installed, extending the rows, parallel to Manchester Ave., the arterial. In 
the background may be seen a conventional station, with price of “regular” gaso- 


line cut to 19.4c to compete with this self-serve’s 19.9c. 


is to attract customers at night. 


ply or legislative—which might re- 
strict the self-serves, all of which are 
run by Independents, even though 
such action might be economically 
sound or wise from a safety stand- 
point? There are no potent organiza- 
tions of Independent jobbers on the 
West Coast to take up, on their own 
initiative, the battle on such things 
as the possible fire hazard at self- 
serves. In this connection it is worth 
noting that in 10 of the 11 states 
having state laws or regulations pro- 
hibiting self-service of gasoline, In- 
dependent jobbers are important fac- 
tors in distribution of both major 
company and private brand gasoline. 


Tried Many Years Ago 


The self-serve idea is not new. It 
was tried in the Midwest a score or 
more years ago, but was discarded 
when narrowing margins made wide 
price differentials impossible. 

The current self-serve boom on the 
West Coast was originated by George 
R. Urich of Los Angeles. A year and 
a half ago he assigned to his 32-year- 
old sales manager, Hugh M. Lacy, 
the task of opening a self-serve sta- 
tion at 2340 South Atlantic Blvd., 
East Los Angeles. This station, the 
first of six 18-pump Urich self-serves, 
was pumping 450,000 gals. within 90 
days after its opening on May 1, 
1947. This was nearly twice the gal- 
lonage of 25 Urich conventional sta- 
tions, Mr. Lacy told NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NEWS. 


With the operational know-how Mr. 
Urich and Mr. Lacy acquired while 
pioneering the scheme in Los An- 
geles County, they have doled out 
free information and advice to others 
wanting to try the business. Mr. 
Lacy organized fellow operators into 
a common front in Los 
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Angeles 


Seachlight (extreme right) 


In center of photo a customer is filling his tank 


through Gasoline Stations Associa- 
tion, to safeguard common interests 
of 30 members representing 35 sta- 
tions. 


Numbers— 


It all depends upon your definition 
of a self-serve station 


Operators distinguish between the 
stations designed for self-service and 
those converted from conventional 
models. No technical or vernacular 
designations have been coined other 
than ‘originals’ and ‘conversions’. Mr. 
Lacy calculates that there were ap- 
proximately 100 self-serve units op- 
erating in California as of Sept. 1. 
He says there are 35 “originals” in 
the Los Angeles Basin, including 
Long Beach, the hard core of the 
movement. Most of the others are 
“conversions,” Mr. Lacy said. 


Dave Sterling, president of the 
Eagle Oil and Refining Co., told NPN 
that about 125 of the 600 Golden 
Eagle stations throughout California 
have been converted, including be- 
tween 35 and 40 in the Los Angeles 
Basin, 15 in San Diego, 16 in Sac- 
ramento, a dozen in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area and others scattered 
about Stockton, Fresno, Riverside, 
Fullerton, Pomona and other cities. 


The apparent divergence results 
from different definitions of self-serve 
stations. Mr. Lacy said they must 
conform to minimum requirements 
which include installation of a public 
address system to control customers, 
fire-fighting equipment and adequate 
supervisory personnel to satisfy the 
association. He added that some 
small stations are converted by let- 





ting motorists wait on themselves 
and hanging out a sign. 

“We wouldn’t recognize them,” Mr. 
Lacy said. 


Volume— 


Estimates range from 5% to 15% 
of total Los Angeles basin gallonage 


The true volume of gasoline being 
pumped by motorists themselves is 
not known, for there is no accurate 
check. Mr. Lacy, admitting that he 
could only speculate, calculated that 
7,000,000 gals. are being pumped 
monthly in Southern California by 
self-serve stations. Officials of ma- 
jor oil companies, who have closely 
observed self-service in action, con- 
curred that the figure seemed “rea- 
sonable’. Mr. Lacy expressed the 
belief that the Los Angeles Basin 
accounted for over 5,000,000 gals. 
consumption. The average monthly 
gross in Los Angeles County is 105,- 
000,000, so that would check out at 
around 5%. 

Perhaps the most lively guessing 
game in the petroleum business is 
that of venturing what the self-serve 
gallonage is. Even modest figures are 
remarkable, and they range to the 
astronomical. The average big self- 
serves probably sell well over 100,- 
000 gals. each a month while some of 
them far surpass that figure. 

Biggest of them all in size is the 
24-pump (eight island) Gilmore Sta- 
tion which opened Aug. 1 on Beverly 
Blvd., between Hollywood and Bever- 
ly Hills. John Gustavich, official of 
the Earl Gilmore Co., told NPN the 
station averaged about 5,400 gals. a 
day during the first month. That 
adds up to 167,400 gals. for August. 
Mr. Gustavich said the station wasn’t 
doing the business expected, but he 
expressed hope that the volume would 
average 7,000 gals. daily in Septem- 
ber and eventually get up to 8,000. 


Half Million a Month 


Mr. Lacy said the six Urich self- 
serves and two conventional stations 
sell 2,000,000 gals. a month compared 
to the 250,000-gai. business of the 25 
conventional stations Urich formerly 
owned. Mr. Lacy said Mr. Urich’s 
prize is the latest one, an 18-pump 
unit at 4325 Santa Fe Ave. (Vernon), 
doing 500,000 a month. The com- 
pany’s self-serve stations average 
over 250,000 gals. a month, Mr. Lacy 
reported. 

Harry Seely, operator of a 12-pump 
station on Central Ave. in Glendale, 
said he is doing about 120,000 gals. a 
month and thinks that is “pretty 
good”. 

John Rothschild, sales manager ot! 
the Rothschild Oil Co. and a partner! 
in the Self-Service Stations Co 
which has three 18-pump stations 
said graphically, “‘We pump in a day 
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Improve Gasoline Storage Stability 
with Du Pont Gasoline Antioxidants 


oop 


e Tetraethyl Lead 


Compounds 


e Gasoline Oxidation 


Inhibitors 
e Gasoline Dyes 


e Lubricating Oil 
Additives 


e Fuel Oil Additives 
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A technician in one of the district 
laboratories preparing to make on 
antioxidant evaluation. These helpful 
services ore available to the Petro 
leum Industry 


No. 5 Antioxidant No. 5 is 


a solution containing 50% Nor- 
mal-butyl-paraminophenol, 30% 
Anhydrous iso-propanol, and 20% 
Anhydrous methanol. 


PROPERTIES 


Specific Gravity at 60°/60°F 0.91 
Pounds per Gallon at 60°F 7.57 
Flash Point (Tag C.C.) °F ....60 
Viscosity at 100° F., $.U.S. 41 
Solidification Temperature, 


All gasolines do not have the same likes and dislikes when 
it comes to antioxidants. That is why Du Pont offers you 
three gasoline antioxidants—from which you can choose 
the one best suited to your gasoline. All provide efficient, 
economical control of oxidation to give the improved stor- 
age stability you want. 


Du Pont Gasoline Antioxidant No. 22 may be added 
immediately after final fractionation and before doctor 
sweetening or caustic washing. This means less possibility 
of early gum formation. It is also one hundred per cent 
active ingredient, containing no solvent. 


Du Pont Gasoline Antioxidants Nos. 5 and 6 are of 
particular interest to many refiners where control of copper 
dish gum is of major importance. 


Send for samples tc find the one best suited to your gaso- 
line—or obtain them from your Du Pont Petroleum Chemi- 
cals representative. 


The Du Pont District Laboratory in your area will be glad 
to assist you in evaluating these antioxidants, as well as 
other Du Pont additives. 


Technical Bulletins are available on Du Pont Gasoline 
Antioxidants Nos. 5, 6, and 22. Write the nearest District 
Office for your copies. 


No. 6 Antioxidont No. 6 is 


a solution containing 50% Iso- 


No. 22 Antioxidant No. 22 


is @ commercial grade of N:;N’ 
buty! - para - aminophenol, 30% disecondary buty!-paro-phenylene 


diamine containing no solvents 
PROPERTIES 


Specific Gravity at 60°/60°F 0.94 
Pounds per Gallon ot 60°F 7.67 
Flash Point (C.O.C.) °F 290 
Viscosity of 100° F., $.U.S. 64 
Solubility in Water ot 80°F., 


Anhydrous iso-propanol, and 20%, 
Anhydous methanol. 
PROPERTIES 

Specific Gravity at 60°/60°F 0.91 
Pounds per Gallon at 60°F 7.57 
Flash Poi T Sis 

es ag nt (Tag C.C.) 60 Weight % <— 0.05 
Viscosity ot 100° F., $.U.S. 41 Solubility in Gasoline 
Solidification Temperature, °F 0 ot 80°F In all proportions 


E. i. DUPONT DENEMOURS & CO., (INC.) 
Petroleum Chemicals Division * Wilmington 98, Delaware 


District Offices: Wilmington, Del.; Chicago, II!.; Tulsa, Okla.; Houston, Texas; Los Angeles, Col 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


.--THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








Self-Serves 





what a neighborhood station does in 
a month.” He added that volume 
ranges between 100,000 and 400,000 
gals. per month at each of its sta- 
tions. 

President Sterling of the Eagle Oil 
Co. said Eagle’s conversions have 
quadrupled the volume of business so 
that the average 10,000-gal. stations 
are now doing 40,000. He said 16 
converted Golden Eagle stations in 
Sacramento are now pumping 600,- 
000 a month compared to 150,000. 
Mare D. Leh, Eagle vice president, 
said a Golden Eagle station at 2326 
Manchester Ave (east of Inglewood), 
did 15 to 16,000 gals. a month and is 
now doing 7,500 gals. a day. Eight 
pumps were added in the conversion 
process. 


Figures Sometimes Inflated 


The sensational gallonage has 
caught public fancy, so many figures 
are generously inflated without heed 
for veracity. Mr. Gustavich spiked 
a prevailing rumor that gasoline is 
flowing from the new Gilmore station 
at the rate of 15,000-18,000 gals. a 
day, had passed 500,000 the first 
month and was zooming toward a 
million. A notion that a station by 
virtue of being self-service handles 
500,000 gals. a month has _ spread. 
Mr. Rothschild, asked if one of his 
stations was vending a reported 500,- 
000 gals. a month, replied, “I wish 
it was half that.” 

Harry Nelson, president of Federat- 
ed Stations, Inc., representing a 
group of independent dealers seeking 
the expulsion of the self-service sta- 
tions, said his organization estimat- 
ed self-serve gallonage at 500,000 
daily. That would tally 15,000,000 
gals. a month, the highest figure yet. 
Over twice the self-serve leaders’ own 
estimate, that figure is 15% of the 
Los Angeles Basin consumption. Im- 
partial observers are skeptical about 
that startling calculation. 


There is a tendency among celf- 
serve operators themselves to grade 
down the giddy figures. The layouts 
designed for self-serve are doing a 
brisk business without a need for ex- 
aggerated gallonage, the operators 
feel. If they reached their potential, 
the results would be even more in- 
credible. The stations are laid out to 
handle a dozen cars at a time at six 
islands, with two minutes average per 





Reprints Available 

Reprints of this article on 
self-serve gasoline stations will 
be available in any quantity at 
nominal cost. Address orders or 
requests for quotations to: 

Readers Service Department 

National Petroleum News 

1213 West 3rd St. 

Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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car, or 360 cars an hour. Multiply- 
ing that by 10 gals. a tank and a 
given number of hours results in sky- 
scraper mathematics. 


Prices— 


Exact comparison between self-serve 
and other prices is impossible 


A perusal of prices is: illuminating 
even though it may not dispel the 
utter confusion enveloping retail quo- 
tations. The confusion has inspired 
an ambitious attempt by state au- 
thorities to clarify the quotations. 

For simplification, let it be said 
that the major companies retail reg- 
ular gasoline (including tax of 6c) 
for 23.4c and premium for 25.4c, the 
current prices in the Los Angeles 
Basin. Brands of “regular” sold at 
the self-serve stations have a com- 
mon range of 19.9c to 21.4c, a span 
of 1.5c. 

The confusion arises in trying to 
pair off the regular grade of a major 
gasoline with a brand handled at a 
self-serve pump and the premium 
counterparts in a region where brand 
names are numerous and the motorist 
may choose between ‘‘tetraethyl,” 
“ethyl,” ‘“‘super-ethyl’ and ‘aviation 
gasoline.” 

The bold signs “Save Five Cents a 
Gallon” have led some drivers to 
believe they would get a nickel off 
on any gasoline by virtue of doing 
the work themselves. So far, no re- 
tail price of 18.4c a gallon for any 
‘regu'ar’ gasoline has been reported 
in Southern California. That would 
be 5c under the standing 23.4c of the 
major brands. The lowest price for 
‘regular’ reported in an unofficial sur- 
vey was 19.9c, for a brand called ‘U 
Serve Gasoline’ at self-serve stations 
operated by the Rothschild brothers 
who have a refinery which provides 
their stocks. That represents a dif- 
ference of 3.5c between ‘U Serve’ 
regular and the other regulars. 


“Premium” More Complicated 


“Premium” is more complicated. 
Some “premiums” are 20.4, some are 
20.9, and others are 21.4c a gallon. 
The new Gilmore Serve-Yourself sta- 
tion sells “Olympic premium” for 
20.4c a gallon and ‘Radar super-pre- 
mium” for 21.4c. An unofficial sur- 
vey showed that 21.4 was the most 
prevalent quotation for the so-called 
premium, a nominal 4c under the 
current 25.4 of the majors. 

Some dealers have arrived at a 
publicized 5c savings by giving the 
ostensible retail price a higher quo- 
tation. Thus, the pump signs list the 
regular price of ‘Save 5 Gasoline’ as 
26.4c, a penny above the majors. 
The pump price is 21.4 which, though 
a nickel under the price this par- 
ticular station gives as list, comes 





out four pennies below the majors’ 
price for premium. 

Here are some prices as posted 
and described on large self-serve sta- 
tions (the price comparisons are 
those of the stations) : 


Golden Eagle Station (2320 Man- 
chester, Inglewood) 
Olympic 19.9¢ 
Radar (premium) 20.4c 
The premium is a nickel under the 
majors’ price. 


Gilmore Serve - Yourself Station 
(Beverly near Fairfax) 
Olympic 20.4¢c 
Radar 21.4¢ 


Rothschild Self - Service stations 
(two in Pasadena and one in Mon- 
terey Park) 

U Serve Gasoline 
Save 3.5 cents 
Regular gasoline 

(regular price) 23.4¢ 
Self-service price 19.9¢ 
U Serve Gasoline 

Save 4.5 cents 
Premium (regular price) 25.4¢c 
Self-service price 20.92 


Save 5 Gasoline 


Aviation (regular price) 26.4c 
Save 5 gasoline, self- 
service price 21.4c 


At the Urich Serve-Yourself Sta- 
tion, 2976 Firestone Blvd., one of the 
six Urich Self-serve stations, the fol- 
lowing prices were posted— 


Ben Hur regular (tetraethyl) 
3c savings 


Regular price 23.4c 
Our price 20.4¢c 


Ben Hur aviation 
4.5c savings 


Regular price 25.4c 
Our price 20.9¢c 


Save 5 gasoline 
5c savings 

Regular price 26.4¢c 

Our price 21.4c 

No mention is made of the octane 
rating. The price reduction varies 
according to region. The self-serve 
dealers, while set on undercutting the 
majors, gauge their prices to meet 
or pare the prices of independent 
operators of conventional stations 
where quotations are also under those 
of the majors. 


Competition— 


Other Independents seem to be 
hardest hit by the self-serves 


The self-serve stations have cut 
heavily into the business of conven- 
tional stations in the neighboring vi- 
cinity, but stations well-removed 
from them say they have not felt the 
pressure. 


John W. Craig, president of the 
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SMITH METER COMPANY announces che 
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SERVICE STATION PUMP 





MADE IN BOTH HIGH AND 
LOW MODELS...STANDARD 
OR RETRACTING HOSE TYPES 


The Smith Meter Company now extends its serv- 
ices in the realm of petroleum measurement to the 
Service Station Dispensing Pump. We have pur- 
chased the physical assets of the Service Station 
Pump Division of the Neptune Meter Company. 
This includes the engineering development and 
designs of the latest model Neptune Service Sta- 
tion Pumps. Production will be carried on in both 
Eastern and Western plants. 


The Smith Meter Company and its nationwide 
organization will extend its field service to all 
models of Neptune. Service Station Pumps. Smith 
will apply the same aggressive engineering re- 
search to future pump development that originated 
and developed the time proven SMITH ROTARY 
POSITIVE DISPLACEMENT METER — the meter 
that revolutionized an industry. LOOK TO 
SMITH FOR LEADERSHIP IN EVERY PHASE OF 
PETROLEUM METERING. 


SMITH METER COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF A, ©. SMITH CORPORATION 
FACTORY —5743 SMITHWAY, LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF. 
Soles Offices: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, HOUSTON, LOS ANGELES, 


In Conada: TORONTO, VANCOUVER. International Division, 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISC. Local Agents in All Principol Cities. 
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Skilled Craftsmen 


In applying their technical training and 
rich experience to producing finer truck 
and transport tanks, Butler’s skilled 
craftsmen are backed by 47 years of 
Know-How in quality tank fabrication. 





Engineering 


Tank Economy, beauty and performance 
begin at the drafting board where 
highly trained Butler engineers are con- 
stantly developing new improvements 
to increase the operating efficiency of 
Butler tanks. 


Only finest materials are used in 
fabricating Butler tanks. Here, But- 
ler “Know-How”, based on 47 years 
experience, enables specizlists to se- 


lect and obtain the nation’s finest sia « 
he : 
metals and equipment. 




















During its 47 years of growth and progress, Butler 
Manufacturing Company has produced thousands of 
quality truck and transport tanks for the oil industry. 
Today, in all four plants—Richmond, Calif., Kansas 
City, Galesburg, Minneapolis—Butler engineers and 
craftsmen are applying their accumulated experience 
and skill to producing the newest and finest in grace- 
fully streamlined, ruggedly built tanks. 


The mark of Butler Know-How is apparent in all 
Butler tanks .. . in their precision engineering, best 
suited metals, and careful finishing. In their fine 
workmanship and construction, these tanks prove the 
skill of Butler craftsmen. The efficiency of Butler line 
methods assures volume production at minimum cost. 


Butler’s vast facilities and Know-How are the deter- 
mining factors in keeping Butler tanks the most 
widely used—the best known—in the oil transporta- 
tion field. 














Purchasing 


+ | 


Precision Fabrication 


Enormous presses; precision dies and 
other modern fabricating machines 
help make Butler tanks the most ac- 
curately formed in the industry. But- 
ler machinery, jigs and fixtures are 


ay 
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part of Butler Know-How. 





The Mark of Better Quality 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factories: Kansas City, Mo Galesburg, Ill. Richmond, Calif. Minneapolis, Minn. 
POPP PPT ETT TTT EEE EEE RRR RE RRR RE RE RRR ERE REE R ERE RE RE RE RE EEE EE EE SE 
Fev Prompt Reply Address: 
7454 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3, Mo., or 954 Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Production Line 


In Butler’s 4 great plants, efficient 
line production methods—the result 
of Butler Know-How — hold tank 
cOsts to a minimum while producing 
the volume necessary to meet the 
needs of oil transporters throughout 
the world. 


Please send information 
on Butler Safety Trans- 
port and Truck Tanks, 
Viz: Te 
[] Tandem Axle 
Gals. Capacity 


[] Single Axle ADDRESS 


Gals. Capacity 
0) Transport Train CITY ZONI STATE 
Gals. Capacity : 
(J Truck Tark 
Gals. Capacity 
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Attendant Ramona 
Genereux, Holly- 
wood, makes 
change for Cus- 
tomer Sol Birman, 
Hollywood, who 
has just filled his 
tank at the $75,000 
Gilmore station. 
Customers are en- 
couraged to check 


POSTED PRICE 35%o 
5* ot 


DISCOUNT 
OUR PRICE 





Serve -UR- Self SUPREME 


Craig Oil Co. with five large conven- 
tional stations in Greater Los An- 
geles, said his Wilshire Blvd. station 
volume dropped from the normal 
210,000-220,000 gals. a month to 150,- 
000 gals. the first month after the 
Gilmore self-serve operation began 
Aug. 1 less than a mile away. Craig 
offered a 5c discount by giving nickel 
coupons in what he described as an 
experiment to see whether it was the 
savings or the self-service novelty 
that appealed. He said his gallonage 
rallied, but he had not regained the 
loss by early September. 


5,000 from Each of 100 


Mr. Lacy, manager of the Urich 
chain, claimed its first self-serve unit 
took 5,000 gals. away from each of 
100 stations in the vicinity. 

“That will break the back of many 
stations,” commented Lacy, “because 
they make their money in the second 
5,000 if they are 10,000-gal. stations.”’ 

Homer Puckett, of the Mark C. 
Bloome Co., which has a chain of a 
half dozen large, conventional sta- 
tions, said: 

“Independents have cut their prices 
and given more service and_ still 
haven't met the competition of the 
self-serve stations.” Mr. Bloome has 
been working on an efficiency plan 
whereby attendants will pump gaso- 
line but not give the other services 
which will be administered at another 
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their oil; supply 
is handy 
30* ot 
part of the station for a fee. With 


his savings, the customer may buy 
the services or do the work himself 
and keep the margin. 

Fecerated Stations, Inc., a group 
of indepencent' station operators, 
stated that the rate of bankruptcies 
among cervice station dealers has in- 
creased noticeably since last spring 
as a result of heavy competition. 
Harry Nelson, president of the new 
organization, said there is an average 
turnover of 11 stations a day, many 
of which represent bankruptcies. 

The organization is trying to get 
the Board of Supervisors to ban self- 
serves in Los Angeles County. 


Says He Is Not Affected 


Andy Anderson, manager of Andy’s 
Service, 5600 Franklin Ave. (Holly- 
wood), said his 10,000 monthly av- 
erage has not been affected by the 
celf-serve operations. Anderson is 
about three miles from the nearest 
self-serve station. 

Marc D. Leh, vice president of the 
Eagle Oil Co., expressed the belief 
that customers will patronize self- 
serve stations if they’re handy but 
won't -o out of their way. 

“Surveys show that 65° of the 
patrons buy because of the conven- 
ience of a station,” Mr. Leh said. 

Mr. Lacy opined that conventional 
stations can’t meet the competition 
even by matching prices and giving 





full service. “The customer think: 
something is wrong,” Lacy said, “and 
he chooses the self-serve station over 
a full-service station that has the 
same low price right across the 
street.” 

He added that Wiley Jones, pro- 
fessor of economics at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, made a 
study of the self-serve operations anc 
came up with the comment: “The 
psychological aspects of serve-your- 
self stations have no answer cora 
netitively speaking.” 


Supply— 


Major companies supply some self- 
serve gasoline, but not deliberately 


The sources of supply are a ques- 
tion of survey and speculation. An 
authoritative source, associated with 
Independent processers, said 60° of 
the self-serve yasoline originates 
with the majors and the rest comé 
from Independent refineries. 

John Rothschild, sales manager of 
the Rothschild Oil Co. which has its 
own refinery, said Rothschild proc- 
esses between three and a half and 
four million gallons a month—enough 
to support 10 self-serve stations hs 
observed. 

An authoritative source said the 
Eagle Gil Co. has contracts with 
Standard Oil of California and the 
General Petroleum Corp. for six anil 
a half million gallons a month. Th: 
Eagle Oi] Co. supplies but does no 
operate any of the 600 Eagle stations 
in California, according to Dav 
Sterling, president. Mr Sterlin; 
said Eagle was not taking on any 
new business. 

“We are oversold, and _ supplie 
were tight through July and August 
We gct four or five calls daily from 
people who want to run self-serve 
stations. We could have had 100 new 
accounts. We discourage them unless 
they can get a guaranteed supply.” 

The Urich stations are supplied by 
the Ben Hur Refining Co.. which M- 
Lacy reported as processing a nil- 
lion gallons of gasoline a month, and 
other independent companies. 

The report that ‘“‘major” gasolin 
reaches the self-serve outlets doesn’t 
mean the majors are deliberately 
servicing them at the expense 
their dealers who may be in compe- 
tition with the self-serve operators 
A. certain volume of gasoline flows 
through brokers who sell to _ self- 
serve operators and some results fron 
old ernde oil deals. 

Mr. Sterling said Eagle plans t 
start drilling soon in the Cuyama va! 
ley (where Richfield made a big 
strike recently). Mr. Lacy said th 
Urich company, too, is going to drill 
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Pittsburgh Piston meters have proved 
their mettle during an 18 year period on 
the islands of thousands of service stations. 
Over 270,000 of these durably accurate 
meters have been bought by leading equip- 
ment manufacturers and installed as an 
integral part of their dispensing pump 
units. Today’s Pittsburgh Piston meters 
are even better than those made in the 
past. For manufacturing refinements and 


YOURS FOR YEARS 


OF ACCURATE, DEPENDABLE MEASUREMENT 


improved materials have made this sound 
meter design perform all the more 
smoothly to assure an even greater meas- 
ure of acceptance and reliability. 

The next time you buy gasoline dispens- 
ing pumps, look for the “Pittsburgh” name 
on the meter. It’s your assurance that the 
pump manufacturer has taken every pre- 
caution to build long life and sustained 
accuracy into his product. 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER DIVISION 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


Atlanta Boston Chicago 
New York Pittsburgh 


ovember 3, 1948 


Houston Kansas City 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco Seattle Tulsa 
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The sign originally read ‘save 5c gal.’, but state of California forbids advertising of 


savings in gasoline price signs. 


So, the brand name of gasoline was changed to 
‘Save 5 Gasoline’ to avoid the state’s objection. 


Urich owns the Ben Hur Refin- 


ing Co. which supplies about half of his requirements of 2,000,000 gals. a month 
for six self-serve and two conventional stations 


and was considering several loca- 


tions. 


It has become a truism that anyone 
going into the self-service marketing 
should have a guaranteed supply. 
It was pointed out that an operator 
depending on the regular jobbers 
would be vulnerable in time of pres- 
sure. 


A. source that reflects an attitude 
prevalent among petroleum industry 
officials said: ‘“‘No major has ex- 
pressed any opinion because they don’t 
know the answer. The attitude of 
major companies has been ‘hands 
off.’ ’’ Most companies have observers 
checking the activities in the self- 
serve field. 


Men in major companies have ex- 
pressed the opinion off-the-record that 
it is cut-throat competition and rep- 
resents an attempt to buy business. 
One official said it was tantamount 
to giving away premiums and 
warned that it could dissolve into a 
ruinous price war. 


Mr. Lacy, representative of self- 
service interests, contended that ail 
major companes have considered the 
idea of entering self-serve opera- 
tions but opined they were not in a 
position to try now because of ex- 
isting facilities. He claimed that 
the majors have dropped their leas- 
ing programs and ordered many can- 
cellations “because of us.” 
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Fire Hazards and Prevention— 


Self-serves, under close scrutiny, 
are careful to follow regulations 


The initial objection to self-serve 
operations was the fear that they 
pose a fire risk. ‘They have been 
banned in Los Angeles City but op- 
erate freely within Los Angeles Coun- 
ty in areas outside the city limits. 
On Sept. 13, the Los Angeles City 
Council adopted an ordinance, 11 to 3, 
prohibiting gasoline sales except by 
qualified station attendants, which 
bars the self-serve. 

Los Angeles City and Monrovia 
are the only two incorporated areas 
in the Los Angeles Basin to prohibit 
self-service installations to date. 


Five-Point Program 


A few fire prevention measures have 
overcome the fire hazard objection 
in most areas in the opinion of C. J. 
Thrapp, battalion chief in charge of 
the Los Angeles County Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau. He thinks the fol- 
lowing regulations are sufficient: 

1. Automatic shut-off nozzles 
which cut the flow of gasoline when 
the tanks are full. 

2. Fire-fighting equipment  con- 
sisting of one four- or five-pound car- 
bon dioxide extinguisher at each 
island, and a 15-pound extinguisher 
in the office. 

3. Public address system. 





4. Enforcement of “no smoking 
order. 

5. Adequate attendants, normall: 
one for every two islands, excep‘ 
during the overnight shift. 


Chief Thrapp commented: “Th 
serve-yourself stations are. strict 
about enforcement of the ‘no smok 
ing’ order because they know th: 
are under scrutiny. We have ‘framed 
many of the stations, assigning me: 
to drive in and light up. Every tim: 
the attendants have cut the pum; 
and requested the customer to pu‘ 
out the cigarette or cigar. 


“The first one started operatin: 
May 1, 1947. Now there are 27 i 
the unincorporated area of Los An 
geles County. An average of 50 ca: 
en hour pass through each. We 
haven’t had a single call to respond 
to at any of them. 

“It would be noteworthy if all sta- 
tions operated like the big self-serv 
stations in the county. I don’t an 
ticipate any major conflagrations if 
they continue being run as they ar 
The requirements are in excess of 
those for conventional stations. I 
think they are as safe as conventiona! 
stations.” 

The presence of supervisory attend- 
ants meets the complaint that th: 
public is inexperienced and may in- 
clude drunk or incompetent custom- 
ers, Chief Thrapp said. 

“Once the attendant shows a per- 
son how to do it, it’s as simple as 
pouring a glass of watér,” he add 
ed. “Women operated service sta- 
tions during the war. Young peop! 
often do relief work at stations 
Drunks can cause as much harm in a 
conventional station.” 


The automatic shut-off nozzle 
the most important requirement, 
Chief Thrapp said. He worked oul 
the requirements with the self-serve 
operators and suggested the insta! 
lation of the public address system. 

The chief also said some of th: 
incorporated cities in the Los Angeles 
Basin have set even higher require- 
ments including elevated offices, fog 
nozzles and running water nearh) 


No Coin Pumps 


The slot pump is out. “We a 
irrevocably opposed to any coin-o} 
erated device. There must be ad 
quate attendants,” he told NATION! 
PETROLEUM NEWS. 

Los Angeles City bases its opposi- 
tion on dissatisfaction with the noz- 
zle. Chief Ronald T. Robertson, de} 
uty fire prevention engineer of t! 
Fire Prevention Bureau of Los A! 
geles City Fire Department, sa 
“To meet our objection, it would b 
necessary to introduce safety fea- 
tures removing all danger. The de- 
vice would have to be such that the 
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; 1. Eliminates gage tanks — dis 


; "4 Comserves crude—by avoidin 5 
charges oil and gas directly into dissipation of well pressure. 


production lines. 


2. Eliminates crude spill-over into 6. Conserves crude-—by mopping 
gas line—Bowser patented Peel- sds emc aT canes — _—", 





Off Valve never fails. ing: ; 
: 3. Quickly detects sleepers or wet * 6. Conserves crude—by minimiz- 
wells—puts every well on its ing fire hazards. ngs : 


own merits. 
















BOWSER WELL-CHECK SYSTEMS ARE 
ENGINEERED TO HANDLE‘ANY 
TYPE OF OIL WELL BAODUCTION 


/ 
This equipmgnt combines in 
one unit Ahe functions of Portachek—the port- 
meter, saghpler, separator and able Bowser Well- 


strainer? Check Unit—is used 


/ 
It ngay be used equally well in 


to evaluate the pro- 
duction of new wells 
pgtmanent or mobile installa- before installing per- 


manent Bowser Well- 


Check Systems. 


fions to provide records of oil 
/ production quantity and 





quality at the well. 


Bowser meter engineers are always at your service for counsel and 
recommendations on Well-Check Systems for all types of wells. Write 
Bowser, Inc., 1301 Creighton Avenue, Fort Wayne 2, Indiana, or 


direct to the nearest district office. 







BOWSER, Inc. 


2429 Commerce Se., Dallas 1, Texas 
Resta 930A, M & M Bldg, Mousen 2, pues. 


we 
736 S. W. 34th St., Oklahoma City, Okla, ‘ 
2054 W. Gramercy Place, San Antonio, Texas i 


2843 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 5, Calif, 
r 468 9th St., San Francisco 3, Calif, 
695% Paydrat Sty New Orleany La 


LIQUID CONTROL SPECIALISTS SINCE 1885 
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nozzle couldn’t be turned on until 
placed in the tank or removed until 
it were turned off. There is enough 
difficulty with poor operators. 

“Our ‘no’ is not final. Devices 
meeting the requirement will be con- 
sidered any time. 

“We don’t think a volatile, highly 
inflammable object like gasoline 
should be handled by the general pub- 
lic. The record of stations operating 
without mishap for a certain length of 
time would have some bearing on our 
attitude. Against that remains the 
fact that the hazard is still there.” 

Tie National Fire Protection Assn. 
Inflammable Liquids Committee is 
considering a paragraph for the Sug- 
gested Ordinance on  Inflammable 
Liquids of the NFPA. The proposed 
paragraph reads: “Unless a permit 
therefor containing special conditions 
which have been issued by the chief, 
Class I flammable liquids shall not 
be dispensed into the fuel tank of a 
motor vehicle at a service station ex- 
cept hy the station owner or lessee 
or by his employee or other agent.” 
That is substantially the same as the 
ordinance recently adopted by the 
Los Angcles City Council 


Merchandising and Economics— 


Some say they mark new trend, 
others call them new kind of cut- 
throat 


Operators confidently believe that 
self-serve stations mark a new trend, 
Mr. Lacy, voicing self-serve opinion, 
declared: “This is the greatest rev 
olution in merchandising in 40 years 
because the petroleum industry has 
been operating for 40 years on the 
theory that service is the backbone 
of successful marketing. They pre- 
dicted our failure because we violat 
ed that old precept.” 

John Rothschild, of the Roth- 
schild self-serve chain, observed: 
“The majors will probably be rebuked 
by their stockholders because they’ve 
been pouring millions of dollars into 
service and telling the stockholders 
that was necessary to hold business.” 

A major oil company official re- 
marked: “It may be that we majors 
have been giving too much service. 
The most pertinent aspect of this 
new scheme is that it may alter the 
attitude toward marketing.” 

Views on merchandising possibili- 
ties range from paid service to whole- 
sale self-service systems displac- 
ing the conventional operations just 
as self-serve super food markets have 
supplanted the neighborhood stores 
Marc D. Leh, Eagle Oil Co. vice presi- 
dent, commented: “This is like the 
Piggly Wiggly idea of 25 years ago.” 

One of the controversial issues is 
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economic feasibility. Supporters of 
self-service claim the savings in op- 
erating costs preserve the margin. 
Foes condemn what they term throat- 
cutting. 

Mr. Leh, Fagle executive who is a 
self-serve convert and one-time Gen- 
eral Petroleum official, said: ‘There 
is a difference between price-cutting 
and changing the marketing method. 
it’s price-cutting when you get less 
net-back. but if you change the meth- 
od and increase the net-back while 
cutting the price, that’s different.” 


Mr. Leh explained: “We have elim- 
inated distribution, advertising, our 
sales organization, painting and 
maintenance. We figure that repre- 
sents about 6.25c a gallon. A nickel 
reduction offered the customers leaves 
a margin of 1.25c. The additional 
volume has increased clerical costs 
0.375¢c a gallon, so the net is 0.875c 
a gallon. Elimination of those steps 
and departments cut cut most of the 
corresponding bookkeeping, but not 
all of it. What remains has been 
listed as increased clerical cost. 


“T know what the trouble of the 
majors is. If they would change their 
methods, they could reduce their 
price three cents and still pocket a 
couple of cents.” 

Mr. Lacy, self-serve pioneer, gave 
a hypothetical example to illustrate 
his version of the economics. He 
said: “Mr. Jones may have 600 serv- 
ice stations pumping 3,000,000 gal- 
lons a@ month. His rents will run 
$175 to $200 each (around $120,000 
a month). He needs 60 trucks, 69 
men each and 10 branch offices with 
personnel. 

“Mr. Smith can do the same volume 
with ten self-service stations. Oltir 
rents are nothing compared to the 
conventionals. He will need six to 
eight trucks and drivers. One man 
can make seven trips in a day where- 
as one truck spends a day going from 
station to station when serving the 
conventionals. Mr. Smith will need 
one maintenance crew and no branch 
offices. 


The Dealer Margin 


“The nickel given away to the cus- 
tomer represents the 1.5c given by 
conventional stations to a land-own- 
er and 3.5¢c to the operator. As in 
our case, the operator is a distribu- 
tor in his own right. He has a bulk 
plant operation and wholesales gas- 
oline to the public. If you have a 
small oil company, this is your an- 
swer.” 

Mr. Lacy said his company figures 
on a 2.5c margin per gallon, allow- 
ing a cushion in event of pressure. 
With low rents and minimal overhead, 
his company’s _ self-serve stations 





could be shut down if supplies wer: 
cut off and not suffer like companies 
with the large overhead, said Lacy 

“Tf the operator has some money 
behind him, he’s darn near invulner- 
able,” Lacy commented. 

A major company man said th 
majors have a 4c to 5c margin an 
independents a 1c to 2c margin ir 
operations. If a nickel is slashed of 
the retail price, it wipes out the mar- 
gin at the majors’ stations. Inde 
pendents, working on a smaller mar- 
gin, are forced to sell below cost to 
meet. the competition. 

“Tt’s a new form of chisel,” h: 
commented. 

It is apparent that the self-ser\ 
operations are facilitated by strip 
ping overhead to a skeleton frame- 
work. At the same time, the ven- 
ture requires ample financial backing 
as Mr. Lacy pointed out. Eagk 
Rothschild and Urich are all consid- 
ered as well-financed. 


Psycholoyy— 


A successful operator tells why he 
thinks the public patronizes self- 
serves 


Mr. Lacy, who opened the first 
self-serve station in the Los Angeles 
area in the spring of 1947, has ad 
vanced this eight-point theory pur- 
porting to explain the psycholog, 
of mass patronage. 

1. People save money. 

2. People feel they earn the dis- 
count. “When someone offers four 
cents off with full service, the mo- 
torist is wary because he thinks 
there’s a chisel. The motorst saves 
by serving himself; otherwise, ther 
couldn’t be that discount.” 

3. People like to serve themselves 
“This great, tinkering American put 
lic likes the idea of poking a hos 
in the tank and doing the operation 
itself.” 

4. There is no_ sales pressur 
“Many people resent ‘loading’. They 
escape the ‘please spend some mon 
here’ line at self-serve stations.” 

5. The self-serve station is su 
cessful. ‘Contrary to the popula 
notion that the American public lik: 
the underdog,” Lacy said, “the Amer 
ican public goes for the winner. I: 
the oil business, if you have trad: 
people want to deal with you. Ther 
is a tendency to avoid the empt) 
driveway.” 

6. There is no waiting. “T! 
American public hates to wait ev 
though it likes to patronize the bu 
merchant. Two minutes is the ave! 
age time it takes a motorist to pum! 


‘and pay for his gasoline,” Lacy r 
ported. 
7. The’ self-serve stations ar 
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MARLOW 


— 


USE: Pumping both gasoline and light fuel oil from 
above-ground tanks to loading racks under positive 
head pressure on suction line. This Marlow feeds two 
21/,-inch lines, giving a total of 400 GPM; another 
feeds a 3-inch line at 300 GPM, while a third Mar- 
low at this plant unloads from transports to storage 
at 300 GPM against 40-foot head. 


USER: Kearny bulk plant of Liberty Oil Company. 


When this busy bulk plant increased its pumping 
capacity with Marlows, it got a lot of other benefits 
besides. 

For one thing, a Marlow stays highly efficient even 
after long, hard use. That's because there are no 
rubbing parts in these modern pumps. Tank scale, 
welding shot, and other abrasive solids have practi- 
cally no effect on a Marlow because a Marlow's 
efficiency does not depend on delicate clearances. 
Marlow's free-flow design, generous clearances, and 
exclusive diffuser priming add up to longer life and 


pare maintenance costs to a new low. 











MARLOW SELF-PRIMING 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


“ ‘| ae 


$i % 
. : ar 

More and more bulk plants everywhere are finding 
in Marlows the pump they've sought for years: the 
efficiencies of centrifugal pumping plus fast, certain, 
self-priming action. No auxiliary priming devices, 
nothing to adjust. A Marlow purges itself automati- 
cally; it won't vapor lock. It's a quieter pump. And the 
self-compensating shaft seal — a Marlow exclusive — 


makes it a safe pump for petroleum product handling. 


FOR MORE DETAILS 


For more details that explain the trend 
to modern Marlows, write for the new 


bulletin “Petroleum Product Pumps ~ 





MARLOW PUMPS «- RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
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This station, at 2725 Firestone Blvd., was hit by the Urich Self-serve station, a 

quarter of a mile away. Five-cent savings with offer of service included didn’t 

check the competition. This type of installation does not lend itself to self-service 
operation because ingress and egress are awkward 


large. ‘‘Big-scale activities and on- 
erations catch the fancy of the Amer- 
ican public. It doesn’t want to get 
aviation gasoline at a three visible- 
pump station when it can buy the 
product at a station with music, 
lights, girls, noise and bustle,’ Lacy 
commented. 


8. People assure themselves fuil 
measure. “The buyer is careful to 
see there is no spillage when he 
pumps the yasoline himself. It annoys 
him to see an attendant spill gaso- 
line he pays for,” said Lacy. 

Rothschild attributed self-serve pop- 
ularity to novelty, size and speed in 
addition to the economy appea! which, 
it is widely accepted, is the underly- 
ing attraction. 


Customers— 


They get all kinds of trade, from 
‘dowagers to waitresses’ 


Who patronizes the self-serve sta- 
tions? 

John Gustavich, official of the Earl 
Gilmore Co., said they are trying to 
determine what percentage of the 
patrons are regular customers and 
what proportion is novelty-seeking 
or transient. 

Speaking about the new; 24-pump 
Gilmore station between Hollywood 
and Beverly Hills, he said: “We get 
everything from chauffeur-driven 
Cadillacs on down. Dowagers tu 
waitresses. Generally, the upper mid- 
dle class. That's what we hope will 
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be the backbone of our trade. I 
don’t expect a society leader to come 
here and pump her gasoline, and I 
haven't seen Lana Turner in our sta- 
tion either.” 


It’s a character show to watch the 
cross-section of people who wait on 
themselves at the cafeteria-style sta- 
tions—grimy workers, sedate office 
workers, busy housewives, nimbie 
teen-agers After the gasoline is 
pumped, the car may be driven to 
the self-serve facilities section where 
the wife polishes the windshield 
while the man checks the tires. 


In the industrial area of east and 
southeastern Los Angeles’. Basin, 
where the self-serve stations first 
sprang up, a heavy percentage of the 
customers are factory workers. Dur- 
ing shift changes there is usually a 
bumper-to-bumper flow of _ traffic 
through the driveways. Rothschild’s 
Pasadena stations draw both white- 
collar and labor customers. Glen- 
dale’s two self-serve stations attract 
similar patrons. The Gilmore opera- 
tion is the first to make a delib- 
erate bid for upper middle-class pat- 
ronage. 


Most operators claimed the ma- 
jority of their customers were steady, 
but unanimity has not been reported 
on that point. The Gilm~re trade is 
being surveyed. John Rothschild es- 
tirnated 85% of their customers are 
steady. Martin Croner, manager of 
a 16-pump Golden Eagle station at 
2320 Manchester, said over 90% of 
his customers are steady. Mr. Lacy, 
speaking for the six Urich stations, 





claimed the majority of patrons were 
regulars. 

Harry Seeley, operator of a 12- 
pump project in Glendale, observed 
cynically: “Hell, there is no such 
thing as a regular customer in this 
business. Drivers go where they 
think they get the best buy.” 


Physical Layout— 


Pump islands usually at right angle 
to street. Some stations are con- 
versions 


The first requirement is that the 
station be large so it can handle 
heavy volume. It must be laid out to 
enable rapid movement. Success de- 
pends on fast turnover, according to 
the operators. 

Stations are located on heavy-traf- 
fic thoroughfares. The main front- 
age ranges from 200 to 400 feet. 
Puinp islands are placed at right 
angle to the main street. Ten to 20 
yards beyond the pump islands are 
the facilities for servicing the cars 
air and water hoses, paper towels for 
the windshields and, in some cases, 
cleaner fluid. 

The model self-serve station, which 
is as large as the average super-sta- 
tion while others are even more ex- 
tensive in area, costs around $40,000 
to $45,000 to build. The Gilmore 24- 
pump station cost $75,000. Most of 
the expense is in pumps and stor- 
age tanks, with the rest buying con- 
crete or asphalt surface and con- 
trol office. 

Approaching a self-serve station 
from the distance, one gains the im- 
pression of a broad, flat expanse 
broken up by uniform rows of stubby 
posts. The absence of the usual serv- 
ice-station canopies, widely used on 
conventional stations in California, 
gives the wide open effect of cactus 
in the desert. 

A distinguishing mark is the huge 
neon sign, costing $1,500 to $4,000, 
calling attention to self-service. In 
many cases, the phrase advertising 
“a five-cent saving’’ has been re- 
moved in accordance with a state 
ruling which will be explained later. 


Have Large Storage 


Minimum storage capacity for a 
successful self-serve operation is 30,- 
000 gals., according to Lacy. The 
Rothschild storage capacity is 60,000 
gals. while the Urich stations store 
between 60,000 and 90,000 gals. 

(On this score, Mr. Lacy said self- 
serve operations probably wouldn't 
be profitable in Los Angeles City 
because of an ordinance limiting stor- 
age tanks to 10,000 gallons capaci- 
ty.) 

Girl attendants have been  be- 
costumed in uniforms and apparel 
calculated to catch the eye of a pen- 
sive motorist. Some dress in whit 
blouses and Levi's (blue jeans), some 
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in Scottish kilts, some in knee-length 
clam-diggers (knee-length slacks). 
The Gilmore girls wear crimson suits 
of glossy sheen. 


The pay of attendants is from $25 
a week up. Some of them receive 
an incentive bonus based on gallon- 
age. 

The early self-serve installations 
dealt in gasoline only, but most of 
them now sell packaged motor oil. 
Some handle tires, tubes, batteries 
and other accessories. Carrying out 
the self-service motive, some adver- 
tise a nickel a quart savings on self- 
served motor oil. 


Large-Scale Conversion 


One of the debatable aspects is the 
advisability of converting a conven- 
tional unit into a self-serve operation. 

Executives of the Eagle Oil and 
Refining Co. reported that 125 of the 
600 leased stations which handle 
their products (Golden Eagle gaso- 
line) have been converted success- 
fully. Dave Sterling, president, said 
gallonage was quadrupled. Eagle is 
the only company that has under- 
taken conversions on a large scale. 


Mr. Lacy, champion of the ‘origin- 
als’, contended that conversions have 
not worked cut successfully and re- 
ported that numerous dealers who 
posted ‘serve yourself’ signs to com- 
pete with the authentic self-serve 
later reverted. 


“Most conversions are not as func- 
tional as the stations designed for 
self-service. There seems to be the 
psychological wrinkle, too, that 
people prefer the station built for 
self-service to a made-over installa- 
tion.” 


A Golden Eagle conversion at 2320 
Manchester is a notable example of a 
successful change-over. The trans- 
formation was fairly simple because 
the pumps were spaciously situated, 
although parallel instead of perpen- 
dicular to the main street, and there 
was no canopy to remove. Four ad- 
ditional two-pump islands were con- 
structed. 


Opposition— 


Labor unions are on both sides of 
the self-serve fence 


Rival independents are the most 
ictive foes because those in a com- 
petitive vicinity have lost much busi- 
ness. Although the majors have not 
xpressed themselves, it is generally 
lieved they don’t favor the self- 
serve plan. Then, there are some fire 
revention agencies against them. 

In the Los Angeles Basin, the 
pread of self-serve activities has 
roused union opposition. Frank A. 
latfield, secretary of Local 495, 
‘eamsters’ Union (AFL), said: “We 
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are completely opposed to them. We 
feel they throw service station atten- 
dants out of work .and, to a lesser 
extent, the truck drivers.” 

Mr. Hatfield explained his union is 
concerned about the service station 
attendants because a campaign has 
been launched to organize them. On 
Sept. 1, the 800 attendants who had 
joined the union were affiliated with 
Local 248 which became known as 
the Petroleum Drivers and Service 
Station Attendants’ Union. Hatfield 
estimated there are between 10,000 
and 20,000 attendants in Greater Los 
Angeles. 

The AFL stand is not consistent, 
he said. In Portland, it favors the 
self-serve operations; in Seattle, it’s 
opposed. In San Francisco, it’s for 
them and in Oakland, fighting them. 
The argument for them is_ that 
cheaper gasoline is furnished for the 
workers, he said. 


Price Signs— 


Self-serve signs affected by new 
interpretation of state law 


California Attorney General's office 
ruled in July that gasoline price 
signs advertising reduced prices or 
premiums were illegal under a state 
law regulating signs. This directly 
affected the self-serve stations, as 
well as the dealers who advertised 
cut rates at conventional stations, be- 
cause the former originally featured 
the nickel savings in their huge 
signs. 

As a result, the enforcement of- 
ficers (Bureau of Weights and Meas- 
ures of the Department of Agricul- 
ture) have requested dealers to re- 
move signs deemed violative of the 
law. Citations were served on self- 
serve and cut-rate conventional sta- 
tion operators alike. Many have com- 
plied, but some resent the state law. 


John F. Hassler, Jr., deputy at- 
torney general who wrote the opin- 
ion, commented: ‘We were asked to 
interpret the law and determine 
whether the gasoline price signs 
were lawful or unlawful. Whatever 
the reason is for the law, we don’t 
know, but that’s our interpretation 
of it.” 

H. M. Zieger, supervising petrole- 
um products inspector of the Bureau 
of Weights and Measures, said one 
of the problems was thai of the large, 
expensive neon signs of the self- 
service operations. 

“We would like to see a case tried 
in a court of equity so there would 
be a clear-cut judgment before we 
are compelled to ask dealers to tear 
down expensive signs,” he said. So 
far, none of the defendants has 
moved to raise the case before an 
equity court. 

The enforcement officers have dis- 
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approved what they term ‘mislead- 
ing’ signs, including those of self- 
service installations on the ground 
that the ‘less than—’ is not specified. 

Mr. Rothschild circumvented the 
ruling by changing the name of his 
gasoline to ‘Save 5 Gasoline’ which 
is emblazoned on a massive neon 
sign. ‘Serve Yourself’ and ‘Save 5’ 
flash on in lightning-sized letters. 
The ‘gasoline’ is set in smaller type. 


Outlook— 


Even the most enthusiastic don’t 
predict big switch to self-service 


The successful promoters of self- 
service stations confidently believe 
they have set a trend which ultimate- 
ly the majors will follow. They don’t, 
however, predict a wholesale switch 
to self-serve even in Southern Cali- 
fornia because of the supply problem 
which few operators can cope with. 


Lacy forecast a _ self-serve land- 
slide in Southern California in the 
event of surplus petroleum stocks of 
gasoline, saying fhat the present 
close balance between supply and de- 
mand is all that’s holding back a 
deluge of self-serve stations in Cali- 
fornia. 


Mr. Rothschild had a different view 
on the supply outlook: 


“It doesn’t look as though there 
will be a surplus. If there is, I think 
the majors will curtail production. 


“I don’t foresee much expansion 
of self-service stations because there 
is just so much gasoline available. 
We have cut deeply into the gallon- 
age of stations selling major-brand 
gasoline, but there is no reason why 
the majors should be seriously con- 
cerned because the limited supply 
will restrict expansion.” 


The belief is widespread that the 
majors could contain or constrict 
self-serve growth, if they chose to. 
Independent operators ar;jue that the 
majors could force the s°!"-serve men 
out of business. 


Mr. Lacy didn’t tin: the majors 
would exert pressure. “They fear 
they might antagonize public opinion, 
which is behind us, or have trouble 
with the antitrust laws,’”’ Lacy said. 
The attitude of watchful waiting is 
attributed to the majors’ unhurried 
privilege of taking their time to see 
whether this is a passing fad, a men- 
ace to be met or an idea to be copied. 


On a note of grimness, Mr. Lacy 
predicted that the self-serve stations 
would replace the conventional out- 
lets altogether in event of war. 

“Instead of 10,000 stations with 
10,000 men, a dozen gigantic serve- 
yourself stations could take care of 
Los Angeles,” he opined. 
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By LEONARD CASTLE 
NPN Staff Writer 


KANSAS CITY—tThe story of how 
the Great Lakes Pipe Line Co. trans- 
ports vast quantities of petroleum 
products daily over the nation’s 
longest single network of product 
lines was unfolded in recent months 
to groups of oil men from various 
segments of the industry who were 
taken on company-conducted flying 
tours of representative units of the 
system. 

The system’s 3,134 miles of pipe 
carry products from the producing 
and refining sections of Oklahoma and 
Kansas into the great consuming 
areas of the Midwest. 

The company’s capacity was in- 
creased 50% by a recently-completed 
$30,000,000 expansion program which 
involved the laying of 1,200 miles of 
new lines, the construction of 14 new 
primary pump stations and eight new 
delivery terminals, and the remodel- 
ing of buildings and facilities at 14 
existing pump stations and two ter- 
minals. 


Products Go to 11 States 


The oil men learned that products 
move by motor transport and tank 
cars from Great Lakes terminals to 
points in 11 states—Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and North Dakota, most 
of South Dakota and Nebraska, and 
parts of Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana and Michigan. 

During 1947, a total of 1,339,188,243 


Tile walls, floors, and a washable ceiling mean that laboratories are easily kept 
clean. Equipment is stored in dust proof steel cabinets with specially designed 


Operation of Products Pipe Line Shown 
In Trip Along the Great Lakes System 


gals. of products, of which 143,737,692 
were distillate, was distributed to the 
11 states from the company’s 14 ter- 
minals. 


Starting from Tulsa, the groups of 
oil men guests of Great Lakes were 
driven by bus to Barnsdall, Okla., 
where they had their first lesson of 
the tour in how a gigantic modern 
pipe line system operates. Refined 
products from 15 refineries in Okla- 
homa and Kansas pour into Tulsa 
and Barnsdall to start their long 
trip northward. 


At Barnsdall, Great Lakes officials 
explained two features of the new 
system, both designed to prevent con- 
tamination or mixing of products and 
to speed their flow to the ultimate 
consumer. 


Put Money Into Matching Lines 


One method is the placing of a 
major portion of the company’s in- 
vestment into lines of matching ca- 
pacity rather than tankage. The 
other is the use throughout the sys- 
tem of swing arms to switch products 
from one pipe to another instead of 
valves with their resultant leakage 
and mixing. 


At Paola, Kans. and Kansas City, 
the Great Lakes lines are intersected 
by the Borger, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago system of Phillips Petroleum 
Co. Great Lakes and Phillips have an 
interchange agreement by which con- 
signments from Phillips and Skelly 





drawers. This is a view of the lab at Mason City 
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at Borger are shipped over the Phil- 
lips line to Kansas City and then over 
the Great Lakes system to any of its 
terminals. Great Lakes _ shippers 
south of Paola, in turn, may make 
consignments to the Phillips terminal 
at East St. Louis, Ill. 


Power From Diesels 


At Barnsdall, power for the pipe 
line system is supplied by three verti- 
cal 6-cylinder, single acting, 4- 
cycle turbo supercharged Diesels 
which develop 810 horsepower at 600 
r.p.m. They operate six-stage cen- 
trifugal pumps which impart a steady 
pressure to the line movement in 
contrast to the surges which resulted 
from the plunger type pumps former- 
ly employed. The centrifugal pumps 
are a further aid in reducing the 
area of mixture between movements 
and, because of the steady pressure 
they invoke, it is possible to use a 
lighter weight line with an equal or 
greater safety factor than is possible 
with the same capacity reciprocat- 
ing pump, according to Great Lakes 
engineers. 


All piping at Barnsdall has been 
brought above ground where it may 
be easily traced and individual lines 
run to each tank. The swing arm 
coupling is used the instant a ship- 
ment destined for tankage reaches 
the station. This coupling connects 
the incoming line directly to the pipe 
leading to the tank and eliminates 
any chance for the stream to come 
into contact with a product in an- 
other line. 


The same direct connection is used 
whenever a tank is scheduled to be 
pumped out and a pump at each tank 
insures steady suction capacity pres- 
sure from the time flow starts until 
it ends. The incoming 8-in. lines 
are connected by means of a modern- 
ized manifold through the pump to 
the outgoing 8-in. pipes, entirely sepa- 
rate from any other line. 


Temporary Booster Stations 


Next stop of the caravaning oil 
men was at nearby Caney, Kans., to 
inspect one of 12 temporary “booster” 
stations which the company was 
forced to erect throughout the sys- 
tem before its expansion program 
was completed when it became evi- 
dent that anticipated demand for pe- 
troleum products would greatly ex 
ceed the estimates. 

The company was confronted sud- 
denly with the problem of gaining 
line capacity quickly at a time when 
no more pipe was available and prob- 
ably wouldn’t be for several years. 
Great Lakes engineers, in studying 
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the problem, decided to experiment 
with aircraft engines and finally 
settled upon a 12-cylinder V-type liq- 
uid cooled Allison engine because it 
met two necessary qualifications: its 
horsepower was in excess of 600, and 
it had a built-in cooling system which 
would permit it to be used without 
a large investment in auxiliary equip- 
ment. 

In adapting the engine for indus- 
trial use, Great Lakes engineers 
worked out a new design which great- 
ly reduced operating costs by the use 
of natural gas as fuel. The gas is 
injected under constant pressure into 
the supercharger, thus avoiding car- 
buretion. The engines can be run 
on natural gas at one-ninth the cost 
of premium gasoline fuel but the 
company is handicapped by the in- 
ability to obtain gas contracts at 
all stations. 

Equipment of this typical “boo- 
ster” station unit consists of the en- 
gine, speed increaser gear and multi- 
stage centrifugal pump mounted on 
a steel skid of heavy H beam mem- 
ber, 22 ft., 10 in. long and 6 ft. 4 in. 
wide. The unit, weighing approxi- 
mately 10 tons, is mounted on a con- 
crete base within a temporary build- 
ing of galvanized steel. Engine and 
pump rooms are separated by a fire- 
wall. 

It was emphasized by Great Lakes 
representatives that at no time has 
the company advocated the use of 
booster stations, especially the type 
at Caney, but that the development 
of these units has resulted in the 
ability to transport four and a half 
million barrels of products annually 
that could not otherwise be handled 
by pipe line. If pipe could have been 
obtained when demand outgrew ca- 
pacity, a new line would have been 
laid. As this was impossible the 
next choices would have been booster 
stations with electric power, or nat- 
ural gas as fuel for prime movers. It 
was impossible to obtain either of 
these at enough sites to be even 
slightly considered. 


Divide at Kansas City 


From Caney, the oil men flew to 
Kansas City where they inspected one 
of the system’s most important di- 
vision points—the first delivery ter- 
minal on the northward route of 
products flow. At Kansas City the 
network of three 8-in. lines divides, 
two running northward to Des Moines 
and the third heading to the North- 
west through Kansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota and 
North Dakota. 

The northwest pipe serves terminals 
located at approximately 100-mile in- 
tervals at Omaha, Sioux City, Ia., 
Sioux Falls and Watertown, S. D., 
Alexandria, Minn. and Fargo and 
Grand Forks, N. D., the latter 65 
miles from the Canadian border. 

Pressure for the three outgoing 
lines at Kansas City is furnished by 
three pumps with a full load 
speed of 3565 r.p.m. and a capacity 
of 38,000 b/d. The terminal has 
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Map of Great Lakes Pipe Line System 
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Refineries Feeding Products into Pipe Line 


These are the 21 refineries which connect with Great Lakes system: 


Size of Con- 
Refinery Enters System At necting Pipe 
Phillips at Okmulgee, Okla. See aidretacs Tulsa 6-in. 
Tidewater at Drumright, Okla. Tulsa 8-in. 
Sunray at Allen, Okla. and Wilcox at Bristow Tulsa (via 8-in. 
line connecting 
at Drumright 8-in. 
Mid-Continent at Tulsa . Tulsa 
Texas Co. at Tulsa , , Tulsa 
Sinclair at Sand Springs, Okla. Tulsa 
Deep Rock and Midland Co-op at Cushing and 
Johnson at Cleveland, Okla. Barnsdall 
Kanotex at Arkansas City, Kan., Continental 
and Cities Service at Ponca City, Skelly at 
Lyman, Okla., and Phillips at Lep, Okla. Barnsdall 
Sinclair and Co-op Refinery at Coffeyville, 
Kan. Independence, Kan. 
El Dorado Refining and Skelly at El Dorado, 
Kan. . Humboldt, Kan. 
Sinclair at Kansas City Kansas City 
Phillips at Kansas City .. Kansas City 
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a tank capacity of approximately 
700,000 bbls. and the gallonage loaded 
from the plant last year was 88,- 
487,000. 

Located at Kansas City is the con- 
trol laboratory for the entire system, 
headed by the chief chemist who 
receives regular reports from four 
inspecting field chemists, three of 
them outside Kansas City, and from 
the laboratories at each terminal. 
They make tests of each shipment 
before it is accepted to be sure that 
all points of specification are met. 
With the exception of Kansas City, 
the tests are made by company chem- 
ists at the refiner’s laboratory and 
each of the distributing terminals 
has a completely equipped laboratory 
where tests are made of the products 
as they are received and again be- 
fore they are loaded. 


Des Moines Terminal Second Largest 


Next stop for the touring oil men 
was the Des Moines terminal—one 
of the vital points in the system. 
Here, spread out on a 90-acre field, 
are 35 storage tanks with a capacity 
of approximately 1,000,000 bbls. From 
Des Moines a 6-in. pipe extends east- 
ward 108 miles to Iowa City and 
then 197 miles more into Chicago. 
Two 6-in. lines go on northward to 
Mason City, Iowa, and Minneapolis 
with a branch extending from one of 
them to Mankato, Minn. 

In 1947, serving as an accumula- 
tion and reconsignment point for ter- 
minals in the North and East, Des 
Moines was the second largest dis- 
tributing terminal in the system. At 
this terminal, a great portion of the 
product is distributed through motor 
transports and tank cars. The visitors 
were instructed in the vast amount 
of paper work required for the smooth 
flow of products from the supplier 
to purchaser. 


How Products Are Disbursed 


Speakers explained at Des Moines 
that Great Lakes assumes functions 
similar to those of a bank, accept- 
ing responsibility for the disburse- 
ment of products which the shipper 
has deposited with it at the point of 
origin. The shipper determines and 
instructs Great Lakes when, where 
and to whom the disbursement shall 
be made. 

On the average, 18 originating sup- 
pliers make consignments to Des 
Moines and 54 suppliers authorize 
withdrawals. A company official ex- 
plained that the product control pro- 
cedure incident to tank car loadings 
is simple and direct but the constant 
day and night withdrawals by trans- 
ports is another matter. 

“A shipper may place with Great 
Lakes a loading order which author- 
izes the John Doe Co. to withdraw 
from its account in transports a total 
of 140,000 gals. of products, includ- 
ing two grades of gasoline,’’ he ex- 
plained. “This is a limited order. 
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By contrast, a shipper may authorize 
the carrier to deliver to the Roy Roe 
Co. an unlimited volume for an un- 
limited period. This is virtually a 
blank check. 

“Actual delivery of the goods com- 
mences with presentation at the ter- 
minal office of a truck order by the 
driver of the transport. Previously 
the card bearing the signature of the 
person authorized to sign the truck 
order has been filed with the terminal. 
The shipper is privileged to designate 
anyone he desires to sign this order. 
It may be an employe of the shipper 
or transport company, or anyone he 
has named. On the average, 423 
of these active signature cards were 
on file at Des Moines in 1947. Respon- 
sibility of Great Lakes is to make 
certain it does not deliver more prod- 
ucts than a shipper has at the ter- 
minal; no more than the supplier is 
authorized to withdraw, and the de- 
livery must be to a person authorized 
to receive it.” 

The official explained that the truck 
order designates the number of gal- 
lons of each grade of product de- 
sired to be withdrawn. A clerk com- 
pares the signature on the order with 
that on file, determines that other 
pertinent elements of the truck order 
correspond with the loading order, and 
if there is sufficient stock in the ac- 
count of the shipper to enable the 
truck order to be filled. If every- 
thing is found to be correct, the 
truck driver proceeds to the loading 
rack. 

Proper safety precautions are ob- 
served at the loading rack with the 
transport being grounded by a bond- 
ing cable. Compartments are inspect- 
ed and if any fluid is visible they 
are drained. The truck order is 
checked by the loader, the bill of 
lading inserted in the printer and 
the opening meter reading recorded, 
the visible register checked, and the 
downspout inserted in one of the 
transport compartments. 


“When the compartment is about 
half filled a temperature reading of 
the product is taken and noted,” the 
official said. ‘When the compart- 
ment is filled a thief stick to test 
for water content is submerged to 
the bottom for at least 10 seconds. 
After the transport is loaded the bill 
of lading is removed from the printer 
and the temperature, tank number 
and symbol number are noted on it 
by the loader, who also signs the 
form. 

“The bill of lading then is given 
to the driver who proceeds to the 
gate office where he signs his name 
and the clerk checks to see that all 
necessary information has been in- 
serted. The clerk signs for the ship- 
per and adds his initials. Then he 
gives the driver the bill of lading 
and memorandum copy and the load- 
ing operation is completed.” 

Seventy-two percent of the units 
loaded at Des Moines last year were 





motor transports. The year’s busi- 
ness was divided as follows: 


Daily Average 


Transports 126 
Tank cars 9 
Gallonage 679,691 
Annually 
Transports 38,933 
Tank cars 2,820 
Gallonage 209,344,884 
Largest Day 
Transports 233 
Tank cars 24 
Gallonage ». 1,192,422 


Seven transports can be loaded 
simultaneously at the rack, a con- 
verted railway tank car loading rack 
like those also used at the terminals 
in Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, 
Iowa City and Chicago. Until 1942 
these terminals loaded exclusively 
into tank cars. At the tank car load- 
ing rack, a car can be loaded in 15 
to 16 minutes from the time the 
downspout is inserted and flow be- 
gins. 

Because of favorable power rates, 
electricity is used for operating the 
Des Moines terminal and_ station. 
Three pumping units, similar to those 
at Kansas City, are used for sending 
the products northward and eastward 
through the pipe lines. 

Last stop of the tour before the 
oil men returned to Kansas City for 
a final briefing, was the Sioux City 
terminal which covers 40 acres and 
has a storage capacity of 360,000 
bbls. Sioux City is representative of 
the new pump stations and terminals 
constructed during Great Lakes’ ex- 
pansion program. 

A feature of the Sioux City termi- 
nal is a new-type, virtually safety- 
proof transport loading rack which 
the company describes as “the great- 
est departure from conventional de- 
sign of any facility on the system.” 
Both the Sioux City terminal and 
the new loading rack will be dis- 
cussed in detail in subsequent articles 
in NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS. 

Over its entire system last year, 
the 14 terminals delivered a _ total 
of 1,339,188,243 gals. of products, of 
which 143,737,692 were distillate. Of 
the total number of units loaded over 
its entire system in 1947, 86%, or 
225,803, was motor transports. At 
only two terminals. Fargo and Grand 
Forks, did tank car loadings exceed 
transports, reflecting longer hauls 
and weather difficulties for highway 
travel during the winter. 

Great Lakes Pipe Line Co. is owned 
by eight oil companies: Continental 
Oil Co., Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corp., Sinclair Refining Co., Phillips 
Petroleum Co., The Texas Co., Skelly 
Oil Co., Cities Service Oil Co. and 
the Pure Oil Co. 

President of Great Lakes is Harry 
Moreland who has been active head 
of the company since its organiza- 
tion in July, 1930. 
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TO A WEATHERMAN, THE SIGN ABOVE MEANS A SMOKY ATMOSPHERE 





EVERYONE, THIS SIGN STANDS FOR TWO GUARANTEES! 


e This Gulf emblem on any product stands for two 
guarantees of excellence. One visible, one invisible. 


The visible guarantee is evidenced by the plant and 
properties that make Gulf one of the country’s largest 
producers and refiners of crude oil. 


The invisible guarantee is the determination of Gulf 
to make the best petroleum products that skill, science, 
loyal employees and alert management can _ jointly 
achieve. 


Gulf Oil Corporation 
Gulf Refining Company 


General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES REFINERIES 


Boston @ New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Toledo 
Atlanta) ¢ New Orleans ¢ Houston e¢ Louisville ¢ Toledo Cincinnati . Port Arthur * Fort Worth . Sweetwater 
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There will be a number of ALLIED OIL 
COMPANY men at the 28th Annual Conven- 
tion of the API in Chicago the week of 
November 8. You can reach any of them at 
the Blackstone Hotel where they will be glad 


to discuss your fuel oil situation with you. 


Allied Oil has been in the business of 
efficient fuel oil distribution for over 23 
years. As one of America’s largest independent 
marketers of fuel oil, we have an intimate 
knowledge of the market requirements in the 
area between the Mississippi River and the 
Alleghany Mountains. 


Our men are backed by an integrated opera- 
tion which includes strategically located water 
terminals, Great Lakes tankers, river barges, 
tank-cars, and transports. The cumulative ex- 
perience of these men may help you develop 


a profitable solution to your fuel oil problems. 


Call any of the ALLIED men at the Black- 
stone during API week. 


The latch string is out. 


ALLIED Oit Company INC 


1700 STANDARD BUILDING , CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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Status of Crude Oil Postings Continues Unchanged: 
No. 2 Cargoes Bring 9c at Gulf; Other Prices Ease 


The tug-of-war on crude oil prices showed no early 
signs of ending during the last week in October. In- 
dependent producers continued to agitate for major 
buyers to meet the 35c higher Phillips price level, but 
large buyers stood fast at the generally posted quota- 
tions. 

Product trading in refinery districts featured 
almost a million bbls. of No. 2 oil sold at 9c per gal. 
at the Gulf Coast. In other districts, trading was 
light and prices generally eased with lower quota- 
tions reported in some areas for residual fuel, gaso- 
line, lubes and wax. 


The week’s outstanding spokesman for higher 
crude oil prices was Glenn McCarthy of Houston 
who charged before a district meeting of the Indepen- 
dent Producers and Royalty Owners Assn. that failure 
of major purchasers to meet the 35c crude increase 
initiated by Phillips is squeezing domestic production 
in favor of imports. 

Contending that foreign crude could be laid down 
at New York City for $3.15 per bbl., Mr. McCarthy 
claimed that the Independent producer currently was 
selling crude at prices far below $3.14 per bbl. which 
he named as the replacement cost for new oil. 

In spite of Southern Minerals’ Oct. 20 cut-back in 
crude oil prices, no general retreat as yet has followed 
and the crude question smouldered into November. 
Important forces which worked against a general in- 
crease at this time were the record high level of 
stocks in the nation and the declines over several 
months in export crude and product shipments. 

The list of buyers paying the 35c higher level 
with top-grade Midcontinent oil at $3.00 per bbl. re- 
mained unchanged: Phillips Petroleum Co., Shamrock 
Oil & Gas Co., Derby Oil Co., and Co-operative Re- 
finery Assn. 

Phillips expected to receive additional quantities of 
crude through purchase of the Longview Gathering 
System’s 48-mile line which connects with trunk lines 
in East Texas. Operators of leases in this area have 
offered production to Phillips, company reports. 

Active distillate trading was seen in the open cargo 
market at the Gulf Coast. Eight cargoes of No. 2 
fuel were reported sold at 9c per gal. and two T2’s 
of 48 D. I. gas oil went for 9.125c, all for spot de- 
livery. 

On the other hand, trading in the interior was 
light, and residual prices in the Midwest were lower 
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as offerings continued to appear faster than buyers 
could take them. Gasoline prices 
according to most reports. 

No. 6 fuel was off 10c per bbl. to $1.80 for Group 
3 basis shipment, and similar price cut-backs in 
heavy fuel were reported in Kansas and Oklahoma. 

While Oklahoma refiners continued to quote No. 6 
fuel at prices ranging upward from $1.75, tank car 
marketers reported substantial quantities at 35c lower 
prices were being pressed for immediate sale at $1.40 
per bbl. 

No. 5 oil was reported offered at 9.25c, delivered 
Chicago; earlier this season sales for same delivery 
were reported at 10.25c. One New York Harbor 
major reduced his 0-10 pour No. 5 barge price 15c 
to $3.84 per bbl. 

Buyers’ resistance to asking prices for gasoline was 
marked in most refining districts. A cargo of 5-jump 
regular-grade offered at 12.75c found no takers at 
the Gulf. Buying sources in Central Michigan said 
regular gasoline was available in quantity at 1c below 
refiners’ quotations, the lowest of which was 12.875c. 

Other products to feel supply pressure stronger 
than demand were Pennsylvania lubes, .and wax in 
the New York and New Orleans markets. Pennsyl- 
vania cylinder stocks were offered at prices ranging 
from 31 to 35c, lower by 1c to 2c than previous quota- 
tions, and low-pour neutrals and bright stocks were 
sharply reduced. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Prices for Low-Pour Lubes Dip Sharply 


Refiners’ prices for low-pour test neutral and bright 
stock, which had held out longest in the face of recent 
downward pressure on lubes, dropped 8.5c in Western 
Penna. last week. Prices for cylinder oils also were low- 
ered 1c and 2c below previously reported levels. 

Weakness in lubricating oils generally was matched 
in the wax market, although some refiners late in the 
week indicated that the outlook was improving slightly 
for both products. Light products, on the other hand, 
remained in strong demand and sales volume kept pace 
with production. 

An across-the-board reduction of 8.5c in his prices for 
low-pour grades of neutral and bright stock was reported 
by a refiner; 150 vis. 0 p.t. neutral now was priced at 
36.5c and 10 p.t. bright at 40.5c. 

Ranges of refiners’ quotations for cylinder stock were 
off 1c and 2c on the low sides when the same refiner 
reported lowering his prices in amounts ranging from 5 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Oct. 26 through Nov. 1) 


U. 8S. Motor (ASTM octane) Monday 
78-78.5 octane (Premium): Nov. 1 
Oklahoma (Group 3) .. o* (1)11.25-12(2) (1)11 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) sd aate alioakas (1)11.25-12(1) (1)11 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) (2)11.8-13.301) (2)11 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest'’ns) (2)11.5—-11.75(2) (2)11 
ee Ce SD csscccectsaadeenee (1)11.5-12(1) (1)11 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) .. (1)11.5—11.75(1) (1)11 


73-715 octane (Regular): 


Friday 


Thursday Wednesday Tuesday 
Oct. 29 Oct. 28 Oct. 27 Oct. 26 
25—12(2) (1)11.25-12(2) (1)11.25-12(2) (1)11.25-12(2) 
.25-12(1) (1)11.25-12(1) (1)11.25-12(1) (1)11.25-12(1) 
8-13.3(1) (2)11.8-13.3(1) (2)11.8-13.3(1) (2)11.8-13.3(1) 
5—11.75(2) (2)11.5-11.75(2) (2)11.5-11.75(2) (2)11.5—-11.75(2) 
.5-12(1) (1)11.5—-12(1) (1)11.5-12(1) (1)11.5-12(1) 
5—11.75(1) (1)11.5-11.75(1) (1)11.5—-11.75(1) (1)11.5—-11.75(1) 









Oklahoma (Group 3) ........6.eeee eee (4)10.5—-11(1) (4)10.5-11(1) (4)10.5-11(1) (4)10.5-11(1) (4)10.5-11(1) 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) . (3)10.5-10.75(2) (3)10.5-10.75(2) (3)10.5-10.75(2) (3)10.5-10.75(2) (3)10.5-10.75(2) 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) (2)10.75-11.3(1) (2)10.75-11.3(1) (2)10.75—-11.3(1) (2)10.75—-11.3(1) (2)10.75-11.3(1) 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) (2)10.5-10.75(2) (2)10.5-10.75(2) (2)10.5-10.75(2) (2)10.5—-10.75(2) (2)10.5-10.75(2) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) .. - (1)10.5-11(1) (1)10.5-11(1) (1)10.5-11(1) (1)10.5-11(1) (1)10.5-11(1) 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ........ (1)10.5-10.75(1) (1)10.5-10.75(1) (1)10.5-10.75(1) (1)10.5-10.75(1) (1)10.5—10.75(1) 





63-66 octane: 
Oklahoma 


(Group 3) .. re we pes cis 

Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) ... 10.125(1) 
N. Tex. 
W. Tex. 
E. Tex. 
Cent. W. Tex. 


dest'ns) 
dest'ns) 


(For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. 
(For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. 
to... ee. * eee 
(Truck Tnsp.) .. 


10.25(2) 
10.25(1) 


60 octane & below: 





10. 1254 1) 












10.125(1) 10.125(1) 10.125(1) 
25(2) 10--25(2) 10. 25(2) 10. 25(2) 
10.25(1) 10.25(1) 10.25(1) 10.25(1) 








Oklahoma (Group 3) . 5 (1)9.75—-10.125(2) (1)9.75-10.125(2) (1)9.75-10.125(2) (1)9.75-10. 12512) (1)9.75—10.125(2) 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) . aid : (1)9.75-10.375(1) (1)9.75—-10.375(1) (1)9.75-10.375(1) (1)9.75-10.375(1) (1)9.75~-10.375(1) 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest'ns) (1)10-10.5(1) (1)10-10.5(1) (1)10-10.5(1) (1)10-10.5(41) (1)10-10.5(1) 

W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) (1)9.75-10(13) (1)9.75-10(3) (1)9.75-10(3) (1)9.75-10(3) (1)9.75-10(3) 

E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) . — , (1)9.75-10.5(1) (1)9.75-10.5(1) (1)9.75-10.5(1) (1)9.75-10.5(1) (1)9.75-10.5(1) 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) (1)10-10.4(1) (1)10-10.4(1) (1)10-10.441) (1)10-10.4(1) (1)10-10.4(1) 


Motor Gasoline, 78-78.5 oct. (Premium) (b) 


New York harbor Fs (1)11.5-13.441) (1)1 
New York harbor, barges (1)11.4-13.3(1) (1)1 
Philadelphia : : aps (1)12.4-12.9(1) (1)1 
Philadelphia, barges (1)12.65-12.8(1) (1)1 
Baltimore cs (1)11-1341) (1)1 
Baltimore, barges 1 1) 1 


Motor Gasoline 78-78.5 oct. 
ew York harbor 


(Premium) (¢) 
New York harbor, barges 


Philadelphia . . i - . (1)12 12.75(1) (1) 
Philadelphia, barges ’ ed ai 12.65(1) 

Baltimore .. ; “s di it ae (1)12.2-12.75(1) (1)15 
Baltimore, barges .. 12.65(1) ¢ 

Motor Gasoline 74-76 oct. (Regular) (b) 

New York harbor - a : ee (1)10.5-12(1) (1) 
New York harbor, barges .. (1)10.4-11.9(1) (1) 
Philadelphia 7, +“ ss (2)11.5-11.9(3) (2) 
Philadelphia, barges (1)11.4-11.8(1) (1) 
Baltimore eee see (1)10-12(1) (1) 
Baltimore, barges .. (1)9.9-11.4(1) (1) 


Motor Gasoline: 


Western Penna., Bradford-Warren: (1)11.75-12(1) 
74-76 Oct. (Regular) ....... ee heer eae 
Western Penna., Other Districts: (2)11.75-13(1) 


Note: Gasoline prices are reported in each day’s Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Price Service. 


panies quoting the low & highs of the ranges. 
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3.401) (1)11.5—-13.4(1) (1)11.5-13.4(1) (1)11.5-13.4(1) 
3.311) (1)11.4-13.3(1) (1)11.4-13.3(1) (1)11.4—-13.3(1) 
2.941) (1)12.4-12.9(1) (1)12.4-12.9(1) (1)12.4-12.9(1) 
12.8(1) (1)12.65-12.841) (1)12.65-12.8(1) (1)12.65-—-12.8(1) 
1) (1)11-1311) (1)11-1341) (1)11-13(1) 
) 1 ) 1 ) 1 ) 


12.75(1) (1)12 12.75(1) (1)12 12.75(1) (1)12.4-12.75(1) 
(1) 12.65(1) 12.6541) 12.65(1) 
12.75(1) (1)12.2-12.75(1) (1)12.2-12.75(1) (1)12.2-12.75(1) 
(1) 12.65(1) 12.65(1) 12.65(1) 
12(1) (1)10.5-12(1) (1)10.5-12(1) (1)10.5-12(1) 
11.9(1) (1)10.4-11.9(1) (1)10.4-11.941) (1)10.4—11.9(1) 
11.9(3) (2)11.5-11.9(3) (2)11.5-11.9(3) (2)11.5-11.9(3) 
11.8(1) (1)11.4-11.8(1) (1)11.4—11.8(1) (1)11.4—-11.8(1) 
(1) (1)10—-12(1) (1)10-12(1) (1)10-12(1) 
1.4(1) (1)9.9-11.4(1) (1)9.9-11.4(1) (1)9.9—11.4(1) 


(1)11.75-12(1) (1)11.75-12(1) (1)11.75-12(1) 


13(1) (2)11.75-13(1) (2)11.75-13(1) (2)11.75-13(1) 


Figures shown in parentheses indicate number of com- 


(b) Research octane rating is minimum of 5 points above Motor Method rating. 


(c) Research octane rating is minimum of 10 points above Motor Method rating. 





to 6c. Prices for 600 steam-refined stock reported by re- 
finers now ranged from 31 to 36c. 

French and Italian inquiries for fully-refined grades 
of wax together with light domestic calls for white crude 
scale featured an otherwise dormant wax market. Several 
refiners reported wax output fully committed into Jan- 
uary, but over all inventories in the area were high. 
A refiner disclosed sale of a “substantial’’ quantity of 
white crude scale to a domestic buyer at 5.75c per bbl. 
Other refiners reported quotations for 122-126 white crude 
scale ranging upward to 9c. 

Light fuel customers were increasingly weather-con- 
scious refiners said, and buying interest was high. A 
refiner-buyer in the market to replenish his stocks of 
kerosine, Nos. 1 and 2 fuels, said he found prices ‘very 
firm’ and, in some cases, “too high.” 


ATLANTIC COAST 
Seaboard Spot Prices Are Unsteady 


The approach of November found East Coast 
suppliers intensifying efforts to consolidate stock po- 
sitions on gasoline and fuel for the winter months, but 
trading generally was light. Storms along the Middle At- 
lantic and New England coasts, accompanied by a brief 
drop in thermometers, occasioned a mild burst of calls 
for heating oils. No appreciable dent was made, how- 
ever, in the high over all stock level. 

Traders’ ideas on spot prices varied widely at New 


some 
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York Harbor, and for No. 2 oil ranged from 9.6 to 10c. 
Barge sales of No. 2 were reported at 9.6 and 9.8c al- 
though most spot offerings were reported still held for 
10c. Reflecting the high level of fuel storage in New 
England, a supplier said he had declined 9c cargo offer- 
ing of No. 2 fuel from the Gulf for lack of storage. 

Ample stocks of gasoline were reported at most points, 
but most suppliers still were unwilling to engage in large- 
scale spot transactions. Gasoline spot prices at New 
York also were spread over a wide range. Barge sales 
of regular grade, totaling 30,000 bbls., were reported at 
11.75c. On the other hand, one secondary said he was 
holding 500,000 gals. of regular for 12c, and other barges 
of regular held by sellers for “premiums” were said to 
have found no takers. Harbor suppliers continued to 
report regular grade prices ranging from 10.4 to 11.% 
barges. 

Residual inventories continued high and prices wea! 
Major supplier’s reduction of 15c to $3.84 in his 
No. 5 quotation at New York Harbor dropped the hig 
of the harbor range for the product by that amount. An 
Independent at New York quoting $3.60 for No. 5 d 
closed sale of a 5,000-bbl. barge at that price. 

Dearth of dirty storage caused a New York supplier ' 
decline cargo of bunker “C” fuel offered from the Gu! 
at $2.80, delivered. Cargo offering of bunker previous 
reported at $2.50 delivered, now was said to be off th 
market. Prices for No. 6 reported by suppliers at New 
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York, Philadelphia and Baltimore ranged upward from 
$3.00 per bbl., barges. 


GULF COAST 
Eleven Cargoes Sold, More Offered 


A burst of trading activity, for the most part in 
listillates, was seen at the Gulf Coast the last week 
in October. Sales included eight cargoes of No. 2 fuel, 
two T2’s of gas oil, and a 120,000-bbl. cargo of 70-72 
oct. leaded gasoline. Despite this relatively large volume 
of selling, active negotiations were reported for additional 
offerings of gasoline, No. 2 and residual fuel. 

Independent suppliers still accounted for most of the 
open spot transactions. Major suppliers generally re- 
ported they were “in balance”’ on all products except bun- 
ker “C”’ fuel. 

No. 2 cargoes, in each instance, were sold at 9c, and 
all to New York terminal operators. Loading dates 
ranged from immediate to mid-December. 

Additional distillate trades included two cargoes of 48 
D. I. gas oil sold at 9.125c per gal. for late November 
loading. 

The only gasoline transaction reported was a T2 of 
70-72 oct. leaded gasoline which went for 11.5c for mid- 
November lifting. 

Negotiations were reported active for additional offer- 
ings available to buyers, but either the price or the 
potential buyer’s high storage position in most cases pre- 
vented closings. A 100,000-bbl. offering of 5-jump regu- 
lar-grade gasoline at 12.75c was reported available with 
no takers. A month ago, this product was extremely 
scarce and heavily sought. 

Two major supplier-buyers said they were out of the 
residual market because they had not the storage avail- 
able to take in a cargo. Both, however, said they still 
had residual requirements to cover for the long pull. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 
Trading Lags with Warm Weather 


No. 6 fuel quotations ranged lower while trading in 
all products slumped with a return of warm weather to 
the Midwest during the last week of October. In spite of 
warm weather and full storage, however, light fuels held 
their price strength. Demand for gasoline “dragged” 
and tank car marketers reported only limited buying at 
prices under those posted by refiners. 

Quotations for No. 6 fuel dropped 10c per bbl. on the 
low to range from $1.80 to $2.20 per bbl., Group 3, as 
three refiners reported price reductions of 10 to 20c in 
their quotations. However, only trading reported was 
at prices considerably under refiners’ postings. 

Sales totaling 1 million gals. of No. 6 fuel were reported 
by two marketers. One disclosed a sale of 500,000 gals. 
at $1.65 per bbl. to an eastern buyer, while the other said 
he had sold a total of 500,000 gals. to several accounts at 
$1.55 per bbl., Group 3. Marketers said No. 6 offerings 
at $1.40 per bbl. on an immediate shipment basis were in- 
‘reasing. 

Meanwhile, several trade sources declared outlook for 
No. 6 fuel demand was also slack for November. 

Although a large purchase of domestic fuels was re- 
orted by distributors, trading generally dragged, most 
ources said. Distributor’s purchase was 27,000 bbls. of 
Vo. 2 fuel at 9c and 9,000 bbls. of kerosine at 10.25c, FOB 
rulf Coast, for immediate shipment by barge to a 
‘hicago terminal. A marketer reported sales totaling 
0 cars of No. 3 fuel at 8.75c and six cars of No. 2 fuel 
at 9.125c, Group 3. Quotations for these two products as 
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OIL MARKETS 


reported by refiners ranged from 8.75 to 8.875c and 9 to 
9.25c, Group 3, respectively. 

Spot purchases of regular-grade gasoline were con- 
fined to a few cars purchased by marketers at 10.25c, 
Group 3. Refiners reported their posted prices from 10.5 
to 10.75c for regular gasoline. 


MIDCONTINENT 
Residual Sales Continue Slack 


Trade reports indicated continued slow movement of 
heavy fuel in Midcontinent during the past week, and re- 
duced prices for No. 6 oil were reported in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and East Texas. Light fuel demand was “begin- 
ning to show some signs of life.”” Although gasoline de- 
mand for the most part was described as “holding up 
well for the season,’”’ some easing in gasoline prices was 
noted. 





In East Texas No. 6 fuel was down 20c on the low of 
price range when one refiner reported like reduction in 
his price to $1.90 per bbl. Postings reported by other 
East Texas refiners were unchanged, ranging up to $2.85 
per bbl. 

Existing price ranges were unchanged when two Okla- 
homa refiners reported 10c reductions in their No. 6 fuel 
postings to $1.80 and $2.00 and one Kansas refiner re- 
ported 20c reduction in his No. 6 price to $1.90 per bbl. 

A broker reported buying “four or five cars’ of No. 6 
fuel at $1.50 per bbl., FOB Oklahoma. Material was re- 
sold, he said, at $1.55 per bbl. to several small manu- 
facturers in Michigan. Two sales of No. 6 were disclosed 
by Oklahoma refiners, one of 10 cars at $2.00 per bbl. 
for November shipment to a broker, and the other of one 
car at $2.15 per bbl. to a Midwest consumer. 

Several light fuel sales were reported: 25 cars of No. 
2 at 9c, FOB plant, to a Midwest broker for northern 
shipment by a West Texas refiner; five cars of No. 2 at 
8.125c, FOB West Texas, to, jobbers and other brokers 
for northern movement by a Midcontinent broker; and 
two cars of No. 1 PW at 9.25c to a broker by an Okla- 
homa refiner. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Product Inventory Reports Vary 


Gasoline and residual fuel supply reports revealed wide 
variations among refiners in this area, but generally 
stocks of both products exceeded demand by wide mar- 
gins. October gallonage reports for light fuel oil by dis- 
tributors also showed wide variation at the month’s 
close. 

Open market buyers said refiners continued to hold 
a tight grip on light fuel inventories. A distributor re- 
ported purchase of three cars of kerosine at 12.5c, Central 
Michigan, and Nos. 1 and 2 fuels in tank car lots at 
12.5 and 12c, respectively, FOB Detroit. 

While some refiners held their storage of No. 6 fuel for 
regular accounts, high stocks still troubled others as spot 
demand remained slack. One refiner reported open mar- 
ket sales of 4-5 transport loads of No. 6 fuel at 9.25c, 


refinery. An inquiry from an eastern buyer was reported 
in market for 25,000 bbls, of No. 6 fuel at 6 75c, Central 
Michigan. 





Crude Oil Prices 
No changes in crude oil prices reported during 
week ended Oct. 30. See Oct. 27 NPN, p. 52-53, 
for complete price schedules. 
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for subscribers’ 


73-75 Oct. Reg. (3) 10. 


78-78.5 Oct. .( 
60 Oct.& below(1)9.75-1(¢ 
CENT. W. TEX. (Truck Transpt.) 


unleaded 


(Prem. ) 


Daily Oil 


in all 


except per bbl. 


wax and petrolatums 
ex all fees and taxes; 
and its products lawfully produced and trans- 
sorted; reported as received by OILGRAM and 
ational Petroleum News but not guaranteed; 
private use only and not for 
resale or distribution or publication. 
ratings are ASTM unless otherwise noted. Par- 
enthetical figures before and after prices indi- 
cate number of companies quoting the 


of the ranges. 


York, Cleveland and Houston, 
Price Service, Inc., 

mr (13), Ohio. 

— 4. 


Gasoline 


Petroleum News, 
NPN-OILGRAM offices de- 
vote their time exclusively to reporting oil in- 
dustry prices everywhere. 
in tables are sales prices or 
quotations or general offers or posted prices by 
refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; 
and shipments; for the business day or period 
stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are 
for bulk lots such as tank car, truck trans- 
port, barge; prices applying to barges or car- 
goes or truck transport 


lots only, 
nated; FOB refineries or terminals; 


At Refineries and 
Terminals and by 
Tank Wagon 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s 
Price Service, associated 
whose repre- 


for current sales 


where 


Prices in Effect 


Nov. 


OKLAHOMA (Group 3) 


- -(1)11,25-12(2) 


73-75 Oct. Reg. (4)10.5-11(1) 


- 


--(1)11.25-12(1 
5-10.75 
10.125(1) 


. «(2)11.8-13.3(1) 


. (2)10.75 


A: - (2)11.5-11.75(2) 
73-75 Oct. Reg. (2)10.5-10.75(2) (2)10.5 10.75(2) 


. 10.25(2) 
*low(1)9.75-10(3) 


Truck tnspt.) 

1)11.5-12(1) 
--(1)10.5~11(1) 
»5¢1 


ae - -(1)11.5-11.75(1) 
73-750ct. (Reg. )(1)10.5-10 75(1)(1)10.5-10.7511) 


10.2511) 


60 Oct.& below(1)10-10.4(1) 


6043383 


78-78.5 Oct 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 
74-76 Oct. Reg. (1)11.75-12(1) 
Other districts: 

74-76 Oct. Reg. (2)11.75 


» MICHIGAN 


ries.) 


Motor: 


et. 


(1)13.55-1501) 


iSoO- 


(1)11.625-12 


) 
75(2) (3)10.5-10.75(2) 


ee 11.3(1) 
60 Oct. &below(1)10—10.5(1) 


ly 
(FOB 


so desig- 


in cents 
sign 


is 


in cents per 
for crude oil 


Octane 


lows 
For further details 
of price conditions apply to any NPN—OIL- 
GRAM _ office or see back of any OILGRAM 
Price Service invoice. 

For complete price service delivered daily 
from nearest OILGRAM publishing office, New 
address Platt’s 
1213 West 3rd St., Cleve- 
Annual subscription rate in 
$150 per year, payable in advance. 


Oct. 25 


(1)11.2! 
(4)10.5- 


~ 


(1)11.25-12/1) 


10.125(1) 


Refinery & Terminal Prices 


«++ (1)9.75-10.125(2) (1)9.75-10.125(2) 
MID-WESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


+++ -(1)9.75-10.375 (1) (1)9.75-10.375(1) 


a (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M,. dest’ns.) 
78-78.5 Oct 


(2)11.8-13.3(1) 


(1)10-10.5(1) 


(2)11.5 


11.75(2) 


10.25(2) 
(1)9.75-10(3) 


(1)11.5 
(1)10.5 
) (1)9.75-10.5(1) 


(1)11.5 


12(1) 
11(1) 


11.75(1) 


10.25(1) 
(1)10-10.4(1) 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 


12.75¢(1) (1)11.8~-12.7 
teg.(2)10.8-11.75¢1) (2)10.8-11.7 
60 Oct.& below(1)10.1-11(1) (1)10.1-11(1 
(For shipment to Ark. & La.) 
, 11.75(1) 11.75(1) 
neg. 10.75(1) 10.75(1) 
elow, 
10(1) 10(1) 


(2)10.75-11.3(1) 


W. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 


(1)11.75-12(1) 


(2)11.75—13(1) 


Michi- 


(1)13 


(1)12.8 


75(2)(1)11.625 


Central 


55 
75- 


1 
1 


12.7 


541) 


$.5¢1) 


9 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
Owing to present short supply of many products, some sellers are withholding 
public quotations or the posting of firm prices on some products but are giving 
OILGRAM the prices they otherwise would quote to trade in general and which 
today they confine mostly to their regular customers only. 


Prices in Effect Nov. 1 Oct. 25 
OHIO—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery 
to Ohio points: 

73-75 Oct.. 14.75 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles dist. : 
80-82 Oct. 
(Prem. ) . (1)14.65—15.9(1) 
74-76 Oct. 
(Reg.) ..(1)13.15-13.4(3) 
San Fran, dist.: 
80-82 Oct. 
(Prem.) (1)15.15-16.4(1) 
74-76 Oct. 
(Reg.) ..(1)13.65-13.9(1) 
San Joaquin Valley: 


14.75 


(1)14.65—15.9(1) 
(1)13.15-13.4(3) 


(1)15.15-16.4(1) 
(1)13.65-13.9(1) 


80-82 Oct. 

(Prem.) (1)15.15—-16.4(1) (1)15.15-16.4(1) 
74-76 Oct. 

(Reg.) ..(1)13.65—-13.9(1) (1)13.65—-13.9(1) 


Kerosine, Gas & Fuel Oils 


OKLAHOMA (Group 3) 
41-43 w.w. 

me sases (1)9.5-9.75(1) (1)9.5-9.75(1) 
42-44 w.w. .(2)9.5-9.875(3) (2)9.5-9.875(3) 
Range oil 9.5(4) 9.5(4) 


58 & above 

D.1. diesel(1)9.25-10.125(1) (1)9.25-10.125(1) 
me. Bk We 9.25(3) 9.25(3) 
No. 1 straw. (3)9.25—-9.375(3) (3)9.25-9.375(2) 
No. 2 straw. (2)9-9.25(4) (2)9-9.25(4) 
No. 6 «+. (1)$1.70-2.00(3) (2)$1.75-2.20(1) 


14-16 grav. 
on $2.00(1) $2.00(1) 


fuel 
(Group 3 basis) 
41-43 w.w...(1)9.375-9.75(1) (1)9.375-9.75(1) 
42-44 w.w...(3)9.5-9.875(2) (3)9.5—-9.875(2) 
Range oil ...(1)9.25—-9.5(2) (1)9.25-9.5(2) 
58 & above 
D.I. diesel. (1)9.5 





MIDWESTERN 


10.125(1) (1)9.5—-10.125(1) 






No. 1 p.w...(2)9.125-9.375(1) (2)9.125-9.375(1) 
No, 2 straw.(3)9-9 (1) (3)9-9.25(1) 

MO, B secccs (1)8.75—-8.875(1) (1)8.75—-8.875(1) 
No. 6 ..(1)$1.80-2.20(1) (1)$1.90—-2.20(1) 


CHICAGO—(FOB Chicago district refineries & 





p.l. terminals; all fuel oil prices in cnt, per 
gal.) 
58 & above 

D.1. diesel. 11.05(1) 11.05(1) 
No. 6 fuel... 7.4¢1) 7.4(1) 
N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 
41-43 w.w. ..(1)9.6-9.625(1) (1)9.6—-9.625(1) 
42-44 w.w... 10(2) 10(2) 
58 D.I. .....(1)9.6-10(2) (2)9.6-10(2) 
No, 2 straw. 9(1) 9(1) 
No. 6 fuel... $1.75(1) $2.20(1) 
W. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M, dest’ns.) 
41-43 w.w... 9.5(1) 9.5(1) 
42-44 wW.w. .. 10.5(1) 10.5(1) 
No. 1 straw. 9.25(2) 9.25(2) 
No. 2 straw. (2)9-—9.25(2) (2)9-9.25(2) 
a, me éaudee 8.75(1) 8.75(1) 
No. 6 fuel... $2.50(1) 2.50(1) 


E, TEX, (Truck trnspt.) 
41-43 w.w. ..(2)9.25-9.5(2) 
42-44 w.w. ..(2)9.5-9.75(1) 
58 & above 

D.1. diesel. (1)9-10(1) (1)9-10(1) 
No. 2 fuel... 9.25(2) 9.25(2) 


No. 6 fuel. ..(1)$1.90-2.85(1) (1)$2.10-2.85(1) 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck trnspt.) 
41-43 w.w. ..(1)9.375-9.5(1) (1)9.375-9.5(1) 
58 & abv. D.I. 


(2)9.25-9.5(2) 
(2)9.5-9.75(1) 


Diesel a 9.25(1) 9.25(1) 

U.G.1, gas oil 8.5(1) 8.5(1) 

No. 1 fuel... 9.25(1) 9.25(1) 

No. 2 fuel... 9(1) 9(1) 

No. 3 fuel... 8.75(1) 8.75(1) 

No. 6 fuel... $2.67(1) $2.67(1) 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
42-44 w.w.. .(1)9.75—10.813(1) (1)9.75—-10.813(1) 
58 & abv. D.I. 

Diesel ....(2)10—-10.25(1) (2)10—10.25(1) 
No. 1 fuel ..(1)9.375-10.25(1) (1)9.375-10.25(1) 
No. 2 fuel... (2)9.25-10(2) (2)9.25—10(2) 
No. 6 fuel...(1)$1.90-2.65(1) (1)$1.90—-2.65(1) 


ARK, (For shipment to Ark, and La.) 


42-44 wW.w 9.625(1) 9.625(1) 
Tractor fuel . 10(1) 10(1) 
Diesel fuel 52 

& below 9.25(1) 9.25(1) 
Diesel fuel 58 

& above 9.5(1) 9.5(1) 
No. 2 fuel... 9.125(1) 9.125(1) 
No. 3 fuel... 8.875(1) 8.875(1) 


WESTERN PENNA, 
Bradford-Warren: 


45 w.w. ....(1)11.25-12(1) (1)11.25-12(1) 
No, 1 fuel... 11.95(1) 11.95(1) 
No. 2 fuel... (1)11-11.95(1) (1)11-11.95(1) 
No. 3 fuel... 11(1) 11(1) 
36-40 gravity 11.95(1) 11.95(1) 
Other districts: 
is w.w. «+ -(1)11.25-12.5(1) (1)11.25—-12.5(1) 
17 w.w. -- -(1)12-13(1) (1)12-13(1) 
No, 1 fuel...(1)11.25-12.5(1) (1)11.25-12.5(1) 
No. 2 fuel...(2)11-12.5(1) (2)11-12.5(1) 
No. 3 fuel (1)11-12(1) (1)11-12(1) 
36-40 gravity(2)11-12.5(1) (2)11-12.5(1) 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Michi- 
gan refineries.) 

Range oil ...(1)12.25-13(2) (1)12.25—13(2) 


Prices in Effect Nov. 1 Oct. 25 
46-49 w.w. 

KOTO. «ccs (1)12.5-13.25(1) (1)12.5-13.25(1) 
i F 

distillate ..(3)12.25—-13(1) (3)12.25—13(1) 
No. 2 light. . 

straw ....(3)12~-12.25(1) (3)12-12.25(1) 


No. 3 straw(1)11.75-12.375(1) (1)11.75-12.375(1) 
U.G.I1. gas oil(1)10—11.75(1) (1)10-11.75(1) 
No, 5 fuel...(1)9.5-10.75(1) (1)9.5-10.75(1) 
No. 6 fuel...(1)8.5-10(1) (1)8.5—-10(1) 
OHIO—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


Kerosine 13.9 13.9 
CALIFORNIA 
San Joaquin Valley: 
40-43 w.w. 12.4(1) 12.4(1 
Heavy fuel.. $2.30(2) $2.30(2 
Light fuel 

(PS 300).. $2.50(2) $2.50(2) 


Diesel fuel 

(PS 200). .(1)9.6-10.1(1) 
Stove dist. 

(PS 100). .(1)11.1-11.6(1) 
Los Angeles: 
40-43 w.w. .(3)11.9-12.9(1) 
Heavy fuel 

(PS 400). .(1)$2.15-2.32(1) 
Light fuel 

(PS 300). .(4)$2.45-2.52(1) 
Diesel Fuel 

(PS 200). .(1)8.8-9.6(2) 
Stove dist. 

(PS 100). .(1)9.25-11.1(2) 
San Francisco: 

40-43 w.w. . 
Heavy fuel 

(PS 400).. 

Light fuel 


(1)9.6-10.1(1) 

(1)11.1-11.6(1) 
(3)11.9-12.9(1) 
(1)$2.15-2.32(1) 
(4)$2.45-2.52(1) 
(1)8.8—9.6(2) 

(1)9.25—11.1(2) 
12.4(2) 12.4(2) 


.$2.30(2) $2.30(2) 


(PS 300).. 2.50(2) $2.50(2) 
Diesel fuel 

(PS 200). .(1)9.6-10.4(1) (1)9.6-10.4(1) 
Stove dist. 

(PS 100)..(1)11.1-11.9(1) (1)11.1-11.9(1) 


Lubricating Oils 
WESTERN PENNA. 
Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 
VISCOUS NEUTRALS—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° 


200 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi. 
38.5 





ODS. secs 5(1) 47(1) 
BE BAR. 660 a0 37.5¢1) 46(1) 
15 p.t. 36.5(1) 45(1) 
ZS Pt. cccoes 28-43 28-43 
150 Vis. (143 at 100°) 400-405 fi. 

@ Pt. cocse 36.5(1) 45(1) 
10 p.t. cecccs 35.5(1) 44(1) 
15 p.t. 34.5(1) 43(1) 
BS PA. cccee 26-36 26-36 


CYLINDER STOCKS: 


Brt. stk., 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fl., No 
8 col 
a et Sseee 40.5(1) 49(1) 
SD M8. cece 39.5(1) 48(1) 
Ze B.S. coces 30-44 30-44 
600 S.R. 

filter’bl. .. 31-36 32-36 
650 S.R. eee 32-37 34-37 
600 fl. 33-39 35-39 
Se Se. csccce 35-41 37-41 
MID-CONTINENT 
Neutral Oils (Vis. at 100° F. 0 to 10 P.P.) 
Pale Oils e 
Vis. Color 
60-85—No,. 2.(2)11-12.75(1) (2)11-12.75(1) 
86-110—No, 2(2)11.5-13.25(1) (2)11.5—-13.25(1) 
150—No, 3 .. 18(3) 18(3) 
180—No, 3 ..(3)18.5—-21(1) (3)18.5—-21(1) 
200—No., 3 ..(3)19-21(1) (3)19-21(1) 
250—No., 3 ..(3)20—-22(1) (3)20-22(1) 
280—No. 3 ..(3)21-23(1) (3)21-23(1) 
300—No, 3 ..(2)22-24(1) (2)22-24(1) 
Red Oils: 
200—No. 5 ..(1)19-21(1) (1)19-21(1) 
300—No, 5 .. 24(1) 24(1) 
Bright Stock—vVis. at 210° (FOB Tulsa basis) 
200 Vis. D.. 35(1) 35(1) 
150-160 Vis. D: 
0 to 10 p.p.. .(3)31-33(1) (2)31-33(2) 
10-25 p.p, 30.5(1) 30.5(1) 
25-40 p.p. .. oeee ~~ T 
150-160 Vis. E 32(1) 32(1) 


120 Vis. D. 


0 to 10 p.p.. .(3)30-32(1) (2)30-32(2) 


600 S.R. 
(Olive Green) 23(2) 23(2) 
Black Oil .. 18.5(1) 18.5(1) 


SOUTH TEXAS (Neutral Oils) 

(Vis. at 100° F. FOB refineries for domest 

and/or export shipment.) 

PALE OILS: 

Vis. COLOR 

100 1%-2%..(2)9.5-11(2) 

200 No. 2-3. .(4)12—-13.5(1) 

300 No, 2-3..(5)13-14.5(1) 

500 No. 
2%-3% ... 


(2)9.5—11(2) 
(4)12-13.5(1) 
(5)13-14.5(1) 


(4)14-15.5(1) 
750 No. 3-4..(4)15-16.5(1) 
1200 No. 3-4.(5)16-17.5(1) 
2000 No. 4..(3)17-18.5(2) 
RED OILS: 


(4)14-15.5( 
(4)15—-16.5¢ 
7 7 Be 

( 





(5)16-17.£ 
(3)17-18. 


100 No. 5-6.(2)9.5—-11(1) (2)9.5-11(1) 
200 No. 5-6. (4)12-13.5(1) (4)12-13.5(1) 
300 No. 5-6.(5)13-14.5(1) (5)13-14.5(1) 
500 No. 5-6. (4)14—-15.5(1) (4)14-15.5(1) 
750 No. 5-6.(4)15-16.5(1) (4)15-16.5(1) 


(Continued on next page) 











NATIONAL PETROLEUM 


NEWS 





Ei AN Re ws var atl i Na a 











Prices in Effect Nov. I Oct. 25 
750 No. 5-6. (4)15—-16.5(1) (4)15—16.5(1) 
1200 No. 5-6.(5)16-17.5(1) (5)16—17.5(1) 


2000 No. 5-6. (3)17-18.5(2) (3)17-18.5(2) 
CHICAGO (From Mid-Continent p.l. crude) 
Neutral oils vis. at 100° F. 0 to 10 pp. 
Pale Oils: 


Vis. Color 

60-85—No. 2. 12.75(1) 12.75(1) 

oa 100—No, 2 13.25(1) 13.25(1) 
150—No. 3 .. 20(1) 20(1) 
180—No. 3 .. 20.5(1) 20.5(1) 
200—No. 3 20.5(1) 20.5(1) 
250—No. 2 21.5(1) 21.5(1) 

Red Oils 

180—No., 5 20.5(1) 20.5(1) 
200—No, 5 20.5(1) 20.5(1) 
250—No. 5 21.5(1) 21.5(1) 
280—No., 5 22.5(1) 22.5(1) 
300—No., 5 23(1) 23(1) 

Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted 
0.5¢ lower; 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous 
oils, 15 to 30 p.p. 0.25¢ lower. 


— Steam Refined (Viscosity at 210°) 


22.5(1) 22.5(1) 

160 eccecceos 23.5(1) 23.5(1) 
200 24.5(1) 24.5(1) 
Bright ‘Stocks, 160 vis. at 210° No. 8 color 

0 to 10 p.p. ght 32(1) 
15 to 25 p.p. 1.5(1) 31.5(1) 
30 to 40 p.p. 31a) 31(1) 
E filtered 

Cyl. Stock 24.5(1) 24.5(1) 
Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago 


add 0.6c per gal. 


Natural Gasoline 
(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blend- 
ers on freight Basis shown below. Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 
FOB GROUP 3 


Grade 26-70 ....8.5(Sales) 8.5( Quote) 
FOB BRECKENRIDG E 
Grade 26-70 ..... 8( Quote) 8 (Quote) 


LPG Prices 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
tank cars or transport trucks) 


Com- In- Com- Indus- 
mercial dustrial mercial trial 
District Propane Propane Butane Butane 
N.Y. Harbor.. 9(2) 9(1) 9(1) 9(1) 
Philadelphia .. 9(2) . odes coos 
Baltimore. 9(1) er TTT 
Hastings, W ‘Va. 8.25(1) cian 7.501) 
New Orleans. .6.375(1) ; 
Toledo .. 9(1) 9.25(1) 
(a) Tank cars only. 


Naphthas and Solvents 
(FOB Group 3) 
Stoddard 


solvent (4)10.875-11.625(1)(3)10.875-11.625(1) 


Cleaners 

npth. (4)11.375-12.125(1)(3)11.375-12.125(1) 
V.M.&P. 

Npth. (6)11.375-12.125(1)(5)11.375-12.125(1) 
Mineral 

Spirits. (5)10.375-11.125(1) (4)10.375-11.125(1) 
lubber 

solv (1)10.875-11.375(4) (1)10.875-11.375(4) 
Lacquer 

dil . (3)11.625-12.625(1)(3)11.625-12.625(1) 
Benzol dil. (2)12.125-12.55(1) (2)12.125-12.55(1) 


WESTERN PENNA, 
Other Districts: 
Untreated Npth. 
Stoddard Solv.(2)13—14(1) (2) 
OHIO—Quotations of S.O 
Ohio points: 

VM&P Naphtha, Mineral 

Spirits & Stoddard 


12.5(1) 


Ohio for delivery to 


Solvent . 16 16 
Rubber solvent 15.5 15.5 
E, TEXAS (Truck Trnspt.) 
Stoddard 
solv .(1)10.75-11.25(1) (1)10.75-11.25(1) 


KANSAS (For Kan, Dest’n. 
Stoddard 


only) 


Solv. .(1)11.375-12.375(1) (1)11.375-12.375(1) 
AX 
WESTERN PENNA, (Bbls, C.L.) 
White Crude Scale: 
122-124 A.m.p.(3)5.75-9(1) (3)5.75-9(1) 
124-126 A.m.p.(3)5.75-9(1) (3)5.75-9(1) 
CHICAGO (FOB Chicago District refinery of 


yne refiner in bags or 100 lb. cartons, carloads. 
Carloads, slabs loose, 0.7c less. Melting points 
ire EMP (ASTM methods); add 3° F. to con- 
vert into AMP. 
Fully refined: 





2 Bod 7.7 

20-12 i 7.8 7.8 

27-129 s & 

30-132 S05 8.05 

32-134 S.3 8.3 

35-137 8.7 8.7 

Petrolatums 

WESTERN PENNA, (Bbis., carloads; tank 
ir, 1 to 1.5¢ less.) 

now White. (1)6.375-8(1) (2)7.25-8(1) 
ily White (1)6.125—7.25(2) (2)6.25—7.25(2) 
ream White. (1)5.875—-6.75(2) (2)6—-6.75(2) 
ght Amber. (1)4.375-—-5.5(1) (2)4 § 

mber (1)4.125-5.25(1) (2)4 

ed . . § (1)4 











November 3, 1948 


Owing to present short supply of many products, 
or the posting of firm prices on some products but 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


Oil Price Section 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


some sellers are withholding public 
are giving OILGRAM the prices they 


quotations 
otherwise 


would quote to trade in general and which today they confine mostly to their regular customers only 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals, 


Atlantic & Gulf Coasts 


FOB their terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 
78-78.5 Oct. 78-78.5 Oct. 78-78.5 Oct. 74-76 Oct. 
Prem. *rem. Prem. Reg. 
District Gasoline** Gasoline+ Gasolinet?} Gasoline** 
N. Y. Harbor (1)11.5-13.4(1) 
do barges (1)11.4-13.3(1) 
CO rr (1)13.25-13.85(1) 13.5(1) 
Baltimore (1)11-13(1) (1)12.2-12.75(1) 
do barges sas 10.9(1) 12.65(1) = 
Baton Rouge 10.8(1) ee vow 9.8(1) 
do Ddarges 10.8(1) : ee 9.8(1) 
Pn én508 se Sane (1)11.5-13.8(2) 13.51) 
Charleston , (1)11.1-12.99(1) 11.65(1) 
Corpus Christi. as (1)12-13(1) ‘ oane 
do barges . es wen . 
Houston ..... ‘(1)12-13(1) (1)12-13.15(1) (2)11-12.5(1) 
do barges (1)12.75-13(1) 12.75(1) eres 
Jacksonville (3)12.3-13.75(1) 12.3(1) 
eae (3)12.3-12.75(1) 12.3(1) 
Mobile ‘ 12.3(2) 12.3(1) 
New Haven aa 13.7(2) 13.7(1) <a 
New Orleans .(1)11-12(1) 12(1) : (1)10-11(1) 
do barges ..(1)10.875-12(1) 12(1) (1)10-11(1) 
Norfolk 2e8 ws 1)11.3-12.25(1) 11.8(1) sees 
Pensacola .... 12.4(1) 
Philadelphia (1)12.4-12.9/1) (1)12.4-12.75(1) 
do barges .. (1)12.65-12.8(1) 12.65(1) 
Port eee (3)12.3-12.75(1) 12.3(1) 
Portland aye (1)13.25-13.5(1) 13.5(1) 
Providence (1)13.25-13.5(1) 13.5(1) 
Savannah (2)12.3-12.75(2) 12.3(1) 
Tampa cote ae (3)12.3-12.75(2) 12.3(1) 
Wilmington 
I ih. ssetne (2)11.35-12.25(1) 11.85(1) 
Kerosine— Gas-House No. 5 Fuel 
No. 1 Fuel No. 2 Fuel Gas Oil (0-10 p.t.) 
N.Y. Harbor. (7)10.3-11.65(1) (9)9.4-10.1(1) (1)9.5-10(1) (3)$3.38-3.80(1) 
do barges .(6)10.2-11.5(1) (7)9.3-10(1) (3)$3.35-3.84(1) 
Albany .€1)10.4-10.75(1) (1)9.4-9.85(1) 10.21) 4.12(1) 
Baltimore (9)10.3-10.5(2) 9.4(12) 9.5¢1) 
do barges 10.2(3) 9.3(4) 
Baton Rouge 9.7(1) 8.7(1) 
do barges 9.7(1) 8.7(1) _ 
Boston .. .(1)10.4-10.8(12) (1)9.5-9.8(11) 10.2(1) (1)3.65-3.655(1) 
Charleston .€1)10.1-11.35(1) (2)9.4-10.9(1) 
Corpus Christi been 
do barges . . : 
Houston .€1)9.125-10.25(2) (3)9-9.5(1) 
do barges .(1)9.75-11(1) (1)9-1001) $3.10(1) 
Jacksonville (7)10.7-11.375(1) (6)10.3-10.8(1) 
Miami . (5)10.7-10. 8501) 10.3(4) 
Mobile ..... 10.7(4) 10.3¢1) 
New Haven ..(1)10.4-10.7(7) (1)9.5-9.8(6) 
New Orleans. (2)9.7-11(1) (1)8.85-9.5(1) 
do barges (1)9.7-1101) (2)9-9.5(1) 
Norfolk ..... (5)10.3-10.7(1) (4)9.3-9.8(1) 9.4(1) 
Pensacola ...(1)10.5-10.8(1) : 
Philadelphia .(8)10.3-10.5(1) (8)9.4-9.6(1) 9.8(1) 
do barges . 10.2(5) 9.315) 
Pt. Everglades(6)10.7-10.85(1) 10.34) 
Portland . (1)10.4-10.916) (1)9.5-9.9(6) 10.341) 
Providence .(1)10.4-10.8(7) (1)9.4-9.8(7) 10.2(1) 
Savannah .(6)10.7-10. 8501) 10.3°4) 
TOMBE cccces (8)10.7-10.85(1) 10.3(7) 
Ww or aed 
N. Cc .(6)10.2-10.7(1) (6)9.5-9.8(1) 


No. 6 Fuel 


No. 6 Fuel 
Barges 


Bunker C Fuel, 
Ships’ Bunkers 


Diesel oll, 
Ships’ Bunkers 


and of tanker terminal operators 
Prices in effect Nov. 1. 


74-76 Oct. 
Reg. 
Gasolinet 
(1)10.5-12(1) 
(1)10.4-11.9(1) 
(5)12-12.3(1) 
(1)10-12(1) 
(1)9.9-11.4(1) 


(1)10.5-12.3(2) 


(1)10.1-10.99(¢1) 
11(2) 
(2)11-12.5(1) 
(1)11-11.75(1) 
(5)11.3-12.25¢1) 
(4)11.3-11.75(01) 
11.3(3) 
12.213) 
11(1) 
11(1) 
(1)10.3-1101) 
11.4(1) 
(2)11.5-11.9(3) 
(1)11.4-11.8(1) 
(4)11.3-11.75(1) 
12/4) 
(4)12-12.1(1) 
(5)11.3-12.0501) 
(5)11.3-11.75(1) 


(1)10.35-11(1) 
No. 5 Fuel 
(15-60 p.t.) 

$3.20(1) 
3.17(1) 


1 


3.52(2) 


$3.593(1) 


Diesel OW 
Shore Plants 


N. Y. Harbor. (3)83.093-3.27(1) (3)83.00-3.27(1) (2)83.00-3.05(1) (1)$3.91-4.10(1) (1)9.7-1001) 
Albany ‘ 3.249/1) 3.249(1) 3.249(1) ; (1)9.7-10.2(2) 
Baltimore ....(3)8$3.03-3.07(1)  (: .cr 3.04(1) (2)3.00-3.04(1) 4.04(2) (2)9.7-9.8(3) 
Baton age 2.5411) 5141) 9.51(1) 3.65(1) 9.11) 
Boston "cayd ane. 0 21802) (295. 608-3. 918(1) (193.088 3.00802) 4.08(1) (1)9.9-10.2(4) 
Charleston : 2.9642) 2.93/12) 2.93(2) 3.9511) 9.4(2) 
Corpus Christi 2 56(1) 2.5311) (1)2.53-2.55(1) (1)3.15-3.89/1) 
Houston (1)82.51-2.75(1) (2)82.51-3.25(1) (1)2.50-2.53(1) 3.651) (4)9 25.9.5(2) 
Jacksonville (4)2.99-3.03(1) (4)2.96-3.00(1) (4)2.96-3.00(1) 4.42(2) 10.305) 
Miami aleare 
ay MEE 3.035(2) 3.035(2) 3.035(2) (9)9.9-10 2°23) 
New Orleans (3)2.54-2.58(1) (3)2.51-9.55(1) (3)2.51-2.55(1) (1)3.40-3.89(1) (2)9.4-9.495(1) 
Norfolk . (2)3.00-3.04(1) (2)2.97-3.07(1) (2)2.97-3.01(1) 4.06(1) (2)9.6-9.7(1) 
Pensacola oa i . xe " 
Philadelphia (2)3.03-3.27(2) (2)3.00-3.27(2) (2)$3.00-3.27(1) (1)84.07-4.12(1) (2)9.7-9.8(4) 
Port Everglades 2.94/11) 2.91/1) 2.91(1) 4.32(1) 
Portland ..€1)3.095-3.115(1) (1)3.085-3.095(1) (1)3.085-3.095(1) (1)9.8-10.3(1) 
Providence ...(1)3.045-3.085(1) (1)3.055-3.065(1) (1)2.995-3.065(1) 10.2(2) 
Savannah . (1)2.99-3.03(1) (2)8$2.96-3.00(1) (2)8$2.96-3.00(1) 4.45(1) 10.3(3) 
Tampa «+e (2)2.87-2.93(1) (3)2.84-2.90(1) (3)2.84-2.90(1) 4.32(2) 10.3(5) 
Wilmington, 

N. C 3.96(1) 


is minimum of 5 


points 


os Motor Method ‘& Research octane ratings 


above 
points above Motor Method rating 


(Additional Gulf Coast prices on page 52) 


are approximately same 
Motor Method rating. 


+ Research octane 
Tt Research octane rating is minimum of 


rating 
10 





78-78.5 Oct. Ethy 

74-76 Oct 

Kerosine — 

Diesel Fuel 

No. 1 Fuel 

No. 2 Fuel 

No. 3 Fuel 

No, 5 Fuel 

No. 6 Fuel 
Correct for 


l 


Oct. 25 





Lake Port Terminal Prices 
Prices in Effect Nov. 1 


Buffalo Cleveland Detroit 
(2)12.8-13.1(1) 
(2)11.9-12,8(1) 
11(1) 1341) : 
. 13.75(1) 11.81) 
(1)10.9-12.25(1) 11.3541) 
341) 11.141) 
‘ 10.151) 10.45(1) 
(1)8.7-10.7(1) 9.7511) 9.6(1) 
» also. Shown incorrectly in Oct. 27 NPN 











Toledo 














Dealer Tank 
Cents Per Gal. 
Nov. 1 59 11.25 Gulf Coast—Cargoes, 


14 2 
Month ago 14.59 11.24 
Year ago 13 42 Cargo prices are FOB ship at Gulf, min 


; refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal 
Dealer index is an average of un- inuicates the number of companies quoting t 
divided’ dealer prices, ex-tax, in 50 
cities Aviation Gasoline 


Tank car index is weighted average Grade 115/145 (AN-P-48) 
of following wholesale markets for Grade 100, 130 (AN-F-48) 
regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries Grade 91/98 (AN-F-48) 
or terminals: Okla., Mid-Western, W Grade 80 (AN-F-48) 
Penna., Calif., N. Y¥. Harbor, Philadel- . 
phia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Motor Gasoline Leaded 
Coast *78-78.5 Oct. (Premium) 
+78-78.5 Oct. (Premium) 
++78-78.5 Oct. (Premium) 
*74-76 Oct. (Regular) 
74-76 Oct. (Regular) 
70-72 Oct 











Mid-Continent Lubes + Research octane rating is minimum of 


Research octane rating is minimum <¢ 


(At Gulf; in packages, FAS, New Orleans 
in bulk, FOB terminals) Kerosine & Light Fuels 
Prices in Effect Nov. 1 11- 13 ker sine . 
Bright Stock Steel Drums Bulk sa : 
PD color, Vis. at 210° Diesel & Gas Oils 
150 vis., 0-10 p.p (1)48-50(1) (1)38-40(1) 43-47 Diesel index 


48-52 Diesel index 
53-57 Diesel index 





Wax Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 
No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t 
3unker C Fuel 





Melting points are AMP, 3 higher thar 
EMP Prices are for carload lots Domestic 


prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or Heavy Fuels—Ships’ Bunkers (ex lighterage) 
bbls fully refined, slabs loose Export prices me , ~ 3 } I 
are FAS; scale in bags or bbls.; fully refined Below 28 grav cavy sese: 


28 grav. & above Diesel 


n bags ar cartons . : 
Bunker C Fuel 


Prices in Effect Nov. 1 












New Orleans N.¥ N.Y. 





Prices in Effect Nov. 1 


V.M.&P. Mineral 
Naphtha Spirits Tanker 











New York 









Export Prices 









Pacific Coast RONSARD 15,000 —+Dirty 

Prices in Effect Nov. 1 rn — wane 

(In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker C Fuel JUNO 12,000 Dirty 

or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.S. 400) \DNA/AGEROEN 9.000 Dirty 

oom Sure \ASE MAERSK 9/000 Dirty 

Calif ‘on $3.1S(4) $2.10(4) PEIK S.000 Dirty 
San Francisco 3.39(4) (3)2.15—2.20(1) MARINA 14.000 

Portland, Ore 3.60(4) 2.40(4) CARLSBAD 15.000 Dirty 

Seattle, Wash 3.60(4) 2.40(4) ci 


52 





SPECIAL 
Owing to present short supply of many products, some sellers are withholding p 


NPN Gasoline Index or the posting of firm prices on some products but are giving OILGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to trade in general and which today they confine mostly to their regular customers only 





LAST PAID 


FOREIGN 





Oil Price Section Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 





NOTICE 


Domestic & Export, All Ports 


imum of 20,000 bDbis., and are by refiners only to other 
operators The figure in parentheses after each price 


hat price Prices in Effect Nov, 1. 


1841) 

16 .25(2) 
14.75(1)-15.25(1) 
14 .25(1) 


11(1)-11.25(1)-11.75(1) 
11.75(1)—12(1)-12.75(1) 
12(1)—12.75(1) 
9(1)-—10.5(2)—11(1)-12/1)-13 
9(1)-11(2)-11.75(1 1241) 
&.5(1)-10.125(1)-10.5(1)-—1241) 


* Motor Method & Research octane ratings are approximately same 


5 points above Motor Method rating 


f 10 points above Motor Method rating 


9(3)-9.75(1)-10.1(1)-11(1) 


§(3)-9(2)-10(1)-11(1) 
§ .25(1)-10(2) 
8 .25(1)-10(1)-10.25(1 


$3.10(1)-S83 .45/1 
$2.46(3)-2.50(2)-2.75(1)-$ 
Ss 61 §3.40(2 Ss G0(1) 
s ) 1 ;. 6512) S911 } 
$2 5061 2 .51(5)-—2 .83(2)-—2 .55(3)-—2 





Crude Scale Export Domestic Export gai ‘ P 
ons wt 5 752) Aviation Gasoline & Jet Propulsion Fuel 
124-6 wh 6.05(1) 5.75(2) (4)6-6.25(1) Prices in Effect Nov. | 
Fully Refined: (Prices are for tank cars, barge or truck transport lots; aviation gasolines meet S 
123-5 . (1)6.9-7.05(1) ; F-4*, unless otherwise noted, jet fuel meets AN-F-32.) 
25-7 . ) 3.96-7.15 7.7-7.95(1) 
ve ‘ ae — te me aa Ss - bs np Aviation Gasoline 
128-30 S.1(1) (€1)6.96-7.25(1) (1)7.7-8.05(01) 
130-32 .8.3(1) (1)7.3-7.5(1) (1)8-8.25(1) District Grade 115/145 Grade 100/130 Grade 91/98 Grade 80 
133-5 .. 8.3501) (1)7.26-7.55(1) (1)8.1-8.3(1) New York, N. Y 19.85(1) p ALY (2)16.6-16.7(1) (1)15.7-15.85¢1) 
30sto ass &.2(1) 2 ) 
135-7 ..8.6(1) (1)7.6-7.8(1) (1)8.4-8.55(1) ee eee oan i7.8«1) 
138-40 9(1) (1)7.86-8(1) (1)8.4-8.95(1) Phila., Pa aA 18.141) 16.641) 
143-5 .. 10.1(1) (1)8.63-9.1(1)  (1)9.5-10.05(1) Baltimore, Md 18.1(2) (2)16.6-16.7(1) (1)15.7-15.85(1) 
© ® 7 i sale Norfolk, Va 18.1(2) 16.6(2) 15.85(1) 
148-50 . 12.5(1) 11.5(1) 12.45(1) Charleston, S. C 18(2) 16.5(2) 15.75(1) 
New Orleans, La 18.75(1) 17(2) 15.5(2) 14.75(1) 
(Baton Rouge) 
Naphtha Houston, Tex. ..  18.75(2) 17(3) 15.5(3) 14.75(2) 


Market Report 


Harbor . +s 15(4) 14(5) Supplied by Dietze Inc., New York, N. Y., oil & ship brokers & tank steamer chartering 
Philadelphia . ‘ 15(4) 14(5) agents. USMC rate reference for purpose of this report is rate that was in effect June 30, 1945, for 
nth Senate 13.5(4) vessels over 14,000 TDW The Tates shown under the headings ‘‘Last Paid’’ & ‘‘Owners Ask 

. . : ose. o.4 refer to vessels over 14,000 TDW, All rates shown are on basis of tons of 2240 pounds & in d 
Boston , 15.5(4) 14.5(5) lars per ton Approximate rates in cents per bbl. may be determined by dividing per-ton rate 
Providence . te 14.5(3) by following conversion factors: gasoline, 8.7; kerosine, 7.9; No. 2 fuel. 7.5: 30 gravity crude 

7.3; No. 5 ruel, 6.9; bunker ‘‘C’’, 6.5 





ow 


Gulf New York.... Flat USMC ($2.85) Flat USMC 
Prices in Effect Nov. 1 N.W.I U.K./Continent. ...USMC less 10% ($5.895) Flat USMC 
Mext Gulf Pert tas Tanura North Hatteras ..USMC less 15% ($10.795) Flat USMC 
Mexican Gu orts 
eo” UNITED STATES FLAG CHARTERS 
(Ships’ (Ships’ VESSEL TDW CARGO TRADE RATE 
Bunkers) Bunkers) ALBERT G. BROWN 9,500 Dirty USGulf/USNH USMC less 
Tampico . ' $2.65 $3.75 BALTIMORE TRADER 15,500 Dirty USGulf/USNH Flat USMC 
Veracruz 2 cceae, ee RSME USMC Ia 
sieges I AEL 5,000 ean SGul Ss! SMC plus 
Minatitlan 2.65 3.75 HORACE SEE 9,500 Dirty USGulf/USNH USMC om 
> DEAN H 9 500 Dirty USGulf/USNH Flat USMC 
Pacific Coast HORACE SEE 9/500 Dirty USGulf/Havana Flat USMC 
Guaymas $3.16 $3.95 HORACE SEE 9,500 Dirty Tampico/ Havana Flat USMC 
Manzanillo 3.16 3.66 BALTIMORE TRADER 15,500 Dirty USGulf/USNH Flat USMC 
. " ‘ i ELIZABETH H 9 500 Dirty Carib. /Panama USMC less 
Salina Cruz 3.16 3.50 


Canal Zone 





FLAG CHARTERS 


Persian Gulf/USNH USMC less 15 De 
Carib./U.K. Cont USMC plus 10 } 
Payment convertible sterling 
N.W.I1./River Plate USMC less 15% End O 
(3 consecutives 
N.W.1./Sweder USMC plus 7 Early N 
N.W.1./U.K.Cont Flat M.O.T Mid. N 
N.W.1./Sweder M.O.T. plus 7 Early N 
Five years T/C 19/3d End 1 
(Provided 11 Knots in service) 
Carib. /French USMC less 10 Early De 
Atlantic 
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Jet Fuel(JP-1-2) 











10.45(1) 
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USMC less 10 









LIFTING 
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Early Nov 
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2% % Mid. N 
15% Early Ni 
Early Ni 
Late N 
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Late N 
15 N 
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clude 


separate column, include 
county taxes as indicated 
do not include taxes; kerosine 


notes. Dealer discounts 


Commercial or consumer 
station prices for gasoline 


not 


federal, 
footnotes 

taxes 
shown 


Tank Wagon Prices 


dealer and service Inspection fees per gal., 
they do, however, in- 
inspection fees as shown in next column. Gasoline taxes, shown in 


taxes; also city and Ala. 1/40c on gasoline; 
tank wagon prices also Kans. 1/50c; La, 1 

are indicated in foot- 1/4c; N. D. 1/20c 

These prices in effect and Wisc, 3/100c 


Now 1, 1948, as posted by principal marketing companies at their head- 
quarters offices, but subject 





ATLANTIC 


i 
Philadelphia, Pa 1 
Pittsburgh 1 
\Nentown 1 
Erie 1 
Scranton 1 
Altoona 1 
Emporium 1 
Indiana 1 
Uniontown 13 
Harrisburg . ‘ 13 
Williamsport 1 
Dover, Del 1 
Wilmington . 1 
Boston, Mass 1 
Springfield 1 
Worcester 1 
Fall River <= 1 
Hartford, Conn. 1 
New Haven 1 
Providence, R. 1 
Atlantic City, N. J 
Camden , 
Trenton 
3altimore, Md 
Hagerstown . 
Richmond, Va 
Wilmington, N. C 
3runswick, Ga 
Jacksonville, Fla 


Mineral Spirits 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Lancaster, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


1 
Phila , ere 13.5 
Pittsburgh 
\llentown . 14.1 


Wilmington, Del. 13.5 
Dover 

Springfield, Mass 
Worcester 

Hartford, Conn 


Taxes: 


Brunswick, Ga kerosine 


ude le state tax 


Notes: 

Kerosine—Thru Penr 
ga for t.w deliveries 
t one time 


Mineral Spirits prices 


Solvent V.M.&P ‘pr ces 


Cleaners Naphtha 


CONTL = {NBL 


normal 


OIL ing prices 


normal’’ 
petition. ) 


Conoco 


N-tane 
(regular) 
Tank 
enver Col - 14.8 
ind Jun is 
eblo 15.8 
isper Wy 15.7 
eyvyenne 15.8 
sillings, Mont 17.0 
e 18.0 
eat Falls 17.0 
ena 17 
Lake I 16.4 
wir Falls Ida. 19.1 
buquer N M 15.5 
swe] 14.8 
ta Fe 15.8 
skogee, Okla 14.0 
thoma City 14.0 
s 14.0 
hanes: 


Gasoline tax columr 


Notes: 


to Go Go 


UF rrr eere 





sf 





SUI Fhe eFC 


WHNNOON NNN WOWWWOWWWNWWWWWwwW& 


later 


Atlantic White Flash 
(Regular Grade) 


REFINING ( — 


ial Dealer 


T.W. 


4 


'Dmmreno 


cua 


(PNY Fb 


VUIVON SSeS 


Demand 


ncludes 
xes: Albuquerque & Roswell 
Cheyenne, 1c; Casper 


0.5 


T.W. prices are to consumers 


November 3, 1948 


. 


' 


Ct et ib at ee ee ee ae et eT 


on en 


vb OT Ot ae ae he OF OH Ot Or OF OF OF OOOO 


' 
ees eee 
CO dm CO CO CO CO Co Wo 


Pwti-t-d 


Iu S. - 
RODD Olde me SM ageaje) 


Kerosine inspection 





HUMBLE Humble 


(Regular) Gaso- 

OIL Tank Re- line 

Wagon tail Taxes 

Dallas, Tex 13.0 1s 5.5 

Ft. Worth 13.0 1s 5.5 

Houston 13.0 18 >.5 

San Antonio 13.0 18.0 >.5 
Kerosine 

Tank Wagon Retail 


Dallas, Tex 1 
Ft. Worth 1 
1 
1 


Houston 
San Antonio 


, 
o 
> 
) 


Notes: 
T.W prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers 


Esso Gasoline 


IMPERIAL (Regular Grade) 
OIL Kero- 


Gasoline Gasoline sine 

T.W Taxes T.W. 
Hamilton, Ont 21.0 11.0 23.0 
Toronto 21.0 11.0 23.0 
Brandon, Man 27.2 9.0 29.2 
Winnipeg oe 20.4 9.0 27.4 
Regina, Sask 26.0 10.0 28.0 
Saskatoon ee 10.0 30.8 
Edmonton, Alta 23.1 9.0 25.1 
Calgary 22.2 9.0 24.2 
Vancouver, B. C 19.5 10.0 24.0 
Montreal, Que 21.0 11.0 23.0 
St. John, N. B 18.0 13.0 22.0 
Halifax, N. S 18.0 13.0 22.0 


Taxes: 

Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes 
Notes: 

Prices are ner imoverial geal. which is 1.2 


U. S gals T.W. prices are to divided & un 
divided dealers 


TEXAS Fire-Chief Gasoline 


(Regular Grade) Kerosine 
co. Dealer Gasoline Dealer 

Tue Taxes T.W. 
Dallas, Tex 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Fort Vorth 13.0 5.5 17? 50 
Wichita Falls 13.0 5 5 1? 50 
Amarillo 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Tvier 13 ai ) 1”? nO 
Fl Paso 1 0 19 8 
San Angelo 12.0 7? 50 
Waco 13.0 1”? 50 
Austin 2.0 1m RQ 
Houston 1 n 1? 50 
San Antonio 1 n 179 KN 
Port Arthur 13.0 ) 12.50 
Notes: 

Dealer t.w prices rDDI\ 17 t 11 - 

of consumer h minimum delivery of 50 gals 


CALIFORNIA CHEVRON 


(Regular) Av. Gaso- Kero- 


STANDARD Re- 80 «line sine 


T.T. tail T.T. Taxes T.T. 





Cal 13.9 17.9 17.4 6.0 15.4 

Ss 13.4 17.4 16.9 6.0 14.9 

1D.2 19.2 18.7 6.0 16.7 

r 16.6 20.6 20.1 6.5 18.1 

16.4 20.4 19.9 7.0 17.9 

Portland. Ore 144.5 18.5 18.0 6.5 17.5 

Seattle, Was} 14.5 18.5 <0 G65 17.5 

Spokane 17 91.323 20.8 65 212 

Tacoma 14 18.5 18.0 6.5 17.5 

soise. Idal 18.9 94 TH 9 9 

Salt Lake 16.4 19.4 16.5 

Honolulu, T. H 14.9 19.4 18.4 7.5 16.4 
Fairbanks 

\laska 26.2 30.2 29.7 2.5 23.7 

Juneau 15.9 19.9 19.4 3.5 18.9 


Taxes: 

Zoise 7.5c tax applies to motor fuel only 
avgas taxes are 1.5c federal, 2.5c state. Reno 
7c tax includes 1.5c county tax. Honolulu 7.5« 
tax applies to motor fuel only: avgas taxes 
are 1.5c federal, 5c territorial: Hawaiian gross 
income tax also is excluded as follows: from 
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included in both gasoline and kerosine prices 


unless otherwise specified, are as follows 


Ark, 1/20c; Fla. 1/Se lil, 3/100 Ind. 2/25c 
Minn. 5/200c; Neb. 2/100c; Nev. 1/20c; N. C 


Okla. 2/25¢c; S. C. 1/S8ce; 8. D. 1/40 Tent 2 


fees only Ala. 1/2c; Iowa 1/5 Mict 1/i 


California Standard (Cont.) 


retail price 0.6c per gal & from TT prices 
l to resellers, 2.5 to consumers 
Notes: 

Resale & Commercial Gasoline: T.C. prices 


for Chevron (regular) are 0.25c per ga below 
posted net tank truck prices; Pearl Oil (kero 
sine) T.C. prices, 3c per gal, below posted net 
tank truck prices 


Prices for Chevron Supreme (Ethyl) are 1.5« 
above Chevron (regular) tetail prices for 
Chevron Supreme are 4.5c above Chevron Su 


preme tank truck prices except at Honolulu 
where spread is 5.0c. Prices for Chevron Avia 
tion 91 are 2c above Chevron Aviation 80: for 
Chevron Aviation 100, 5c above Chevron Avia 
tion SO for Chevron Aviatior 115, Se above 
Chevron Aviation 80 


ESSO Esso (Regular Grade) 


Consumer Gaso- Kero- 


STANDARD Tank Dealer line sine 


Wagon T.W. Taxes T.W. 





Atlantic City, N. J. 12.3 12.3 1.5 13. 
Newark i2.3 12.3 4.5 13.; 
Baltimore, Md 12.2 12.2 6.5 13.1 
Cumberland 13.4 13.4 6.5 14.5 
Washington, D. C 12.6 12.6 ».5 13.! 
Danville, Va 13.2 13.2 7.5 14.4 
Petersburg 12.8 12.8 7.5 14.0 
Norfolk 12.1 12.1 7.5 13 
Richmond 12.5 12.5 7.5 13.7 
Roanoke 14.1 14.1 7.5 15.3 
Charleston, W Va 13.9 13.9 6.5 15.2 
Fairmont 13.8 13.8 6.5 15.5 
Parkersburg 13.8 13.8 6.5 13.8 
Wheeling 13 13.5 6.5 16.4 
Charlotte, N. C 13 13.7 7.5 14.1 
Hickory 13.9 13.9 7.6 14.3 
Mt. Airy 14.2 14.2 7.5 14.6 
Raleigh 13.8 13.8 7.5 14 
Salisbury 13.4 13.4 7.5 13 
Charleston, 8S. C 12.6 12.6 7.5 
Columbia 14.0 14.0 7.5 
Spartanburg 13.2 13.2 7.5 
New Orleans, La 12.4 12.4 10.5 12.9 
Baton Rouge 12.1 12.1 10.5 12.8 
\lexandria 13.4 13.4 10.5 14.4 
Lake Charles 12.2 12.2 10.5 13.3 
Shreveport 13.7 13.7 10.5 13.0 
New Iberia 12.5 12.5 10.5 12.9 
Knoxville, Tenn 13.5 13.5 8.5 13.9 
Memphis 13.2 13.2 8.5 i3.7 
Chattanooga 13.3 13.3 ) OR 
Nashville 13.8 13.8 8. 14.3 
Bristol 14.6 14.6 8.5 15.0 
Little Rock Ark 13.8 13.8 s.0) 14.3 
Mineral Spirits V.M.AP. 
T.W. T.W. 
Newark, N. J 15.0 16 
3altimore, Md 17.5 
Washington, D, C 17.5 
Fuel Oil—T.W. No. 1 No, 2 
Atlantic City, N. J 13 12.0 
Newark 1 ; 12.0 
Baltimore, Md 1 1 11.9 
Washington, D, C 1 ) 12.3 
Norfolk Va 13.4 11.4 
Petersburg 14.0 12.1 
Richmond 13.7 11.8 
Charlotte, N. Cc 14.1 12.4 
Hickory 14 12.7 
Raleigt 14 13 
Choarilestor s € 11.8 
Columbia 12.9 
Spartanburg 12.3 
Taxes: Louisiana kerosine price do not in- 
lude ic state tax 
Naphtha—-Newark t.v price ire for de 
liveries of 200 gals. or more le than 200 
gals 0). Fc ver posted t.w. prices teel barrel 
deliveries, 2c over posted t.w. prices. Baltimore 
& Washington prices are for t.w. deliveries 
of 25-99 gals no discount 
Notes: 
Effective Dec 22 minimum retail resale 


price of 16.3c for Esso Gasoline posted through- 
out New Jersey 
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SOCONY 
VACUUM 






New York City: 
Manhattan 
Bronx 
Kings 
Queens ae 
Richmond 

Albany, N. 

Binghamton 

Butftalo 

Jamestown 

Mt. Vernon 

Plattsburg 

Rochester 

Syracuse .. 

Bridgeport, 

Danbury 

Hartford 

New Haven 

Bangor, Me. 

Portland aa 

Boston, Mass 

Concord, N. 





Conn. 












Lancaster 
Manchester ee 
Providence, R. 1. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Rutland ere 









Tank Wagon Prices: 


Mineral Spirits 
V.M.&P. 


N.Y.C. 
Diesel 






Taxes: 





Discounts: 





Notes: 





No. 













OHIO 
STANDARD 








Discounts: 
Fuel Oils 
Naphthas 







Notes: 








INDIANA 













Esso Aviation- 
Prices shown are 
To contract 
5000 or more gals., 


ance 


0.5c per gal. 
Syracuse V.M.&P. 


Aviation Products-Cons. 


Sohio 

Avia, 

Gasoline 62 
Taxes Clear 

Akron .... 5.5 20.0 
Canton , a 20.0 
Cincinnati . 5 5 20.0 
Cleveland 5.5 20.0 
Columbus 5.5 20.0 
Dayton 5.5 20.0 
4} rere 5.5 20.0 
Mansfield 5.5 20.0 
Marion 5.5 20.0 
Portsmouth 5.5 20.0 
Toledo .... 5.5 20.0 
Youngstown .5 20.0 
Zanesville >.5 20.0 
Taxes: Effective Jan. 1, 


State Tax Exemption Form 


price 


1.5c. 


Mobilgas Aircraft 
Grade Grade Grade 
Gasoline 80 

Taxes 


grencrenen 


nerenenen 


e 
a 


crencrergn 


erengn 
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_ 
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prices do not include 


is 


20. 


+ &o- 


Oto. - 


T.W. 


* Ww 
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va 
T.W. 
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19.{ 
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19.5 


19 
15 


21.< 


19.: 
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gy 
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> 
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Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 


Mobilgas (Regular Grade) 


Com. 

Avu Cons. Dtr. Mobil Kerosine 
T.Ww. T.0. T.W. FW. TU. Yard T.W. 
13.3 13.3 14.5 
13.3 13.3 . ase 14.0 
13.3 13.3 10.7 11.4 14.5 
13.3 13.3 _ oad 14.5 
ae e° 13.2 13.2 10.6 10.9 13.8 
23.8 12.0 13.1 13.1 10.7 10.9 13.7 
13.7 14.6 14.6 12.8 13.0 19.58 
23.25 12.8 13.8 13.8 11.9 12.1 15.1 
a 13.3 14.4 14.4 12.1 ates 15.5 
. 13.8 13.8 ie 11.5 14.4 
embaten 14.3 14.3 12.0 12.2 15.2 
13.3 14.3 14.3 12.1 12.1 15.3 
13.0 13.9 13.9 12.4 12.6 15.6 
o* 13.3 13.3 10.7 10.9 aee 
ee 14.1 14.1 ene 12.1 ° 
12.4 13.7 13.7 11.4 11.6 ‘ 
12.2 13.4 13.4 10.7 10.9 acme 
12.5 14.0 14.0 11.7 ‘ 15.0 
on 12.0 13.2 13.2 10.9 14.2 
20.45 12.0 13.1 13.1 10.8 oa 14.3 
a 14.3 14.3 ae 12.7 15.9 
e* 15.5 15.5 13.6 16.5 
TTT 14.0 14.0 12.2 15.3 
12.0 13.1 13.1 10.8 11.4 14.1 

13.0 14.1 14.1 12.0 12.2 er 

14.5 14.5 12.5 





s/V s/Vv 
Mobilfuel MOBILHEAT No.5 No. 6 
Diesel (No. 2 Fuel) Fuel Fuel 
TC. £2W. FO. Yast £.W. F.W. T.W. 
13.3 ; a 2.9 11.55 8.16 
13.3 Saat oe 1Z.9 li.vo 5.16 
13.3 9.7 10.2 2.9 ll.do 5.16 
13.3 na P 12.9 1l.doa 8.16 
cn 13.0 9.6 10.0 12.6 11.55 
10.2 12.6 9.8 10.0 12.2 10.7 8.6 
cae 14.3 11.7 11.9 13.9 
11.3 14.1 10.9 11.1 13.7 
oes 14.7 11.8 7 14.3 
13.2 ; 10.3 12.8 11.75 
eee eee 11.1 11.3 13.5 
Te 13.8 11.0 11.0 13.4 
11.5 14.0 11.1 11 13.6 
cuue inne 9.8 10.0 12.3 
ae wa - 11.2 13.2 
10.8 13.3 10.4 10.6 12.9 
10.2 12.7 9.8 10.0 12.3 
11.1 13.3 10.7 64 12.9 
10.3 12.7 9.9 = 12.3 . - 
10.2 13.0 9.8 a 12.6 $4.123 $3.431 
wows 13.8 a 11.4 13.4 : as 
e 15.0 ° 12.5 14.6 i 
cees 13.5 er 11.1 13.1 as <i 
10.2 12.9 9.8 10.2 12.4 $4.143 $3.265 
11.5 13.9 se 11.3 13.5 : a 
neice 14.1 aes 11.5 13.7 


Buffalo N. Y¥. City Rochester Syracuse 
16.5 15.0 17.5 18.5 
18.5 16.5 19.0 25.0 


city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 


in steel 
5 fuel prices at Boston & Providence are for 15-60 p.t. 


barrels. 


Blue Crown (3rd Grade) 
Red Crown (Reg. Grade) 


STANDARD Red Red Blue 
Cr’n. Cr’n, Cr’n. Gaso- Kero- 
Cons. Dir. Dir. line sine 
T.W. T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Chicago, Ill 17.7 28.9 26.2 4.8 %.9 
Decatur 17.5 16.0 15.5 4.5 15.7 
Joliet sooess Glen Baan wee «Se eee 
POM ccoceosece Bee BH 3.58 6.5 BW. 
Evansville, Ind. 17.7 16.2 15.7 5.5 15.9 
Indianapolis 17.9 16.4 . »~ Be Baie 
South Bend 18.8 16.8 5.5 16.5 
Detroit, Mich. 16.9 15.4 4.5 14.9 
Grand Rapids 16.9 15.4 4.5 14.9 
Saginaw ... cas Eee Bee «sce SG Bae 
Green Bay, Wisc 18.1 16.6 16.1 5.5 16.3 
Milwaukee 17.9 16.4 15.9 5.5 16.1 
La Crosse cose BT Be -- 5.5 16.0 
Duluth, Minn. 18.0 16.5 5.5 16.2 
Mpls.-St. Paul 17.7 16.2 15.7 5.5 15.9 
Mankato cata et a ae ee 6 2ee 
Des Moines, Ia. . 17.1 15.6 15.1 5.5 15.3 
Mason City ..... 17.5 16.0 15.5 5.5 15.7 
St. Louis, Mo 17.1 5.6 15.1 4.5 15.3 
Kansas City 16.4 14.9 14.4 5.0 14.6 
St. Joseph ..... 16.4 14.9 , 4.5 14.6 
Fargo, N. D. 18.7 17.2 16. 7 5.5 16.9 
Huron, 8. D. ... 18.2 16.7 16.2 5.5 16.4 
Wichita, Kans. .. 14.9 14.1 13.6 5.5 13.8 
Omaha, Neb. «uk Bee ssscer BD BOB 
Stanavo Aviation Number 80 
Cons. T.W. Taxes 
Detroit, Mich. 22.3 4.5 
Fargo, N. D. 21.7 5.5 
Huron, S. D. . ae 21 5.5 
Indianapolis, Ind. 20 : 5.5 
Kansas City, Mo. . 19 5.0 
(Cont’d in next a 


for single delivery of 800 gals. 


Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same 


or more, 


Jamestown t.c are delivered prices; 


other points, 


prices 
oil; at 


as X-70 unless other wise noted. §5.S. 





Oleum V.M.&P. Stani- 
Spirits Naphtha sol Taxes 
(Prices are base prices before discounts) 


Chicago 19.5 20.5 20.0 4.5 
Detroit eee = 22.1 21.6 4.5 
K. C., Mo. 18.2 19.2 18.7 1.5 
St. Louis . 18.9 19.9 19.4 1.5 
Milwaukee 19.7 20.7 20.2 5.5 
Minneap’'ls 19.5 20.5 20.0 1.5 
Fuel Oils T.W. 
Chicago 
Standard Stanolex 
Heater Oil Furnace Oil 
1-99 gals. ......0- 15.5 14.8 
100-149 gals. . 14.5 13.8 
150 gals. & over..... 14.0 eee 
150-399 gals. ‘ 4 ° 13.8 
400 gals. & over..... 13.3 
Stanolex Stanolex 
Fuel A Fuel C 
1-749 gals ae : 10.55 9.8 
750 gals. & over..... 9.8 9.05 
Stanolex Furnace Oil 
100 gals. 
1-99 gals. & over 
Indianapolis ...... 14.9 13.9 
Detroit ‘ 14.3 13.3 
Milwaukee 14.9 13.9 
Minneapolis 14.6 13.6 
St. Louis . 14.0 13.0 
Kansas City 13.4 12.4 
Taxes: 
Gasoline tax column includes these city 
taxes: Kansas City, 1.5c; St. Joseph, & St. 
Louis, le. Naphtha tax column includes 1.5c 


federal & state taxes, Iowa kerosine prices do 


not include 4c state tax. State sales, occupa- 
tion, consumer & use taxes to be added where 
applicable. 
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all other t.c. 
for 0-10 p.t. 
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slider 





Boston Hartford Providence 
16.0 17.5 16.5 
17.5 19.0 18.5 


prices are FOB bulk terminals. 


oil. 


T.W. Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
Esso (Regular-Grade) _Naphthas 2 Solvents—Cons. T.W. 
Avia. Esso Esso Con- Re- S.R, D.C. M.&P, Sohio 
80 Avia. Avia, sumer sell- Sol- Naph- ob Varno- Sol- Kerosine No. 1 3 
Clear 91 100 T.W. ers 8.8. vent tha tha lene vent T.W. Sohio-Heat Sohio-Heat 
22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20 5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
1948, hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with 
A-10 to supplier. 
on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2e off consumer t.w 
for t.w. & drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; prices for deliveries of less than 50 gals. are 0.5c higher 
consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., lc 
Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.50c; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1.5« 


prices are at company-operated stations 








STANDARD Diesel 
Crown Gaso- Kero- Fuel 
KENTUCKY Net line sine Net 
Dealer Taxes T.W. T.W. 
Covington, Ky. 14.5 8.5 15.5 15.1 
Lexington 15.7 8.5 15.5 15.1 
Louisville 15.0 8.5 14.8 14.4 
Paducah 14.8 8.5 14.6 14.2 
Jackson, Miss 14.4 7.5 14.2 13.8 
Vicksburg scene Bae 7.5 13.7 13 
Birmingham, Ala.. 14.4 8.5 14.7 13 
Mobile 13.9 9.5 14.2 13.< 
Montgomery ...... 14.5 9.5 14.8 13.9 
Atlanta, Ga 14.6 7.5 14.4 14. 
Augusta 15.1 7.5 14.9 14 
Macon 14.6 7.5 14.4 14 
Savannah .. . 13.9 7.5 13.7 13 
Jacksonville, Fla 13.9 8.5 13.7 13 
Miami 14.1 8.5 13.9 13 
Pensacola 14.0 9.5 13.8 13 
Tampa 13.9 8.5 13.7 13 
Taxes: 

Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham 
county; Montgomery, 1c city & 1c county; P 
sacola, le city. Other taxes not included 
prices: Georgia, kerosine, 1c; Montgonr 
kerosine & diesel, 1c; Mississippi, kerosi! 
diesel, 0.5c. 

Notes: 
Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 


prices 
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Statistics 


Pennsylvania Oil Other Than Lubes at Refineries Dealer & Service Station Prices for Regular-Grade 


(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn. from report of all region re- Gasoline in 50 Representative Citiest 


finers. Figures in bbls.) October l 1948 
August duly 4 




















1948 19438 , — 
_ Naphthas & gasoline ay le gle yg 
(1) Straight run, unblended and/or unblended, City State (E Tax ‘ M i Fed. T: I 1 
for sale as motor fuel ... 4,337 ‘ z. sedimand — oS. Sax) (BS. Se) 
(2) Naphtha and gasoline, for sale ‘for blending Average United States... 14.58 5.02 6.38 25.98 
: or further refining, or held at refinery for Portland, Me. ...... 13.20 4.80 7.50 25.50 
. further distillation, peterming, Mending or Manchester, N. H. ...... 14.00 4.80 5.50 24.30 
, leading ... ata re 175,863 178,278 Burlington, Vt. . ree 4.40 6 24.50 
(3) Below 65 Octane, pot ” ineluded in (a) ‘or Boston, Mass. .. _ . 13.10 5.00 4.5 22.60 
(2) above ..... Ap ERE PF ADSM 1,959 2,343 Providence, R. I. ...... 13.10 4.80 5. 23.40 
(4) 65 octane and above vena 206,520 196,999 Hartford, Conn. ........ 3.70 4.60 5. 23.80 
2. Salable naphthas other than motor ‘fuel mate- a Se eee 3.80 5.50 5. 24.80 
rial (does not include refinery process —_—— 13,014 11,228 New York, N. Y. 92s ene 3.30 6.20 5.5 25.00 
3. Kerosine .. . soe 91,670 71,263 Newark, N, J. 2.30 5.30 4.i 22.10 
4. 36/40 gas oil (include. furnace oil) beendioe 600 116,866 87,437 Philadelphia, Pa. ...... .90 4.50 5.5 22.90 
5. Fuel oil (not reported above) .. pan 33,015 31,917 re 3.50 5.00 5.5 24.00 
6. Oils held as cracking — charging stocks ee 226,475 248,351 Baltimore, Md. ....... 2.20 4.80 6.5 23.50 
7. Non viscous neutral .... Kee 30,297 26,823 Washington, D. C....... .60 5.40 5.5 23.50 
Ss 8 rrr rer one rats 148,705 157,540 Charleston, W. Va. ... 13.90 6. 6.! 26.40 
9. Crude Dn Gexsweseeatetectensnucs dO 32,105 27,745 Norfolk, Va. ....... 12.10 6. 7.5 25.70 
33 . 2 § errr stas bcsecevécccice Bie ae Charlotte, N. C. ....... 13.70 re 1.5 60 
Charleston, 8S. C. ....... 12.60 5. 7.5 .00 
: Rs Gs, 6ik6 650% <0 14.60 5. 7.8 7.50 
Jacksonville, Fla. ...... 13.90 4. 8.5 00 
65 Birmingham, Ala. ...... 14.40 5. 8.5 8.50 
‘ Vicksburg, Miss. ....... 13.90 6. 7.5 .50 
. Memphis, Tenn, ...... 13.20 5. 8.5 .20 
: . Lexington, Ky. ...... 15.70 4. . .20 
e Net Stocks of Pennsylvania Crude Oil Youngstown, Ohio ...... 15.00 4. 5.5 50 
Ss Tet T 8 5. 5.5 5 
(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn., Figures in bbls.) rawr lagge— | _ c~ ry Y mo 
August 31, July 31, August 31, Detroit, Mich. ...... 5.40 5. 4.{ 93 
Milwaukee, Wis. ....... 5.40 5. 5.5 40 
1948 1948 1947 Twin Cities, Minn 20 5 5 
At refineries .. sdinci eee 467,713 489,250 270,558 Fargo 'N Dak eta ees 20 4 5 > 
Pipe line and tank ‘farm 1,983,380 1,993,468 1,694,750 Huron, 8S. Dak. ...... 5 60 4s 5! 
Total ....... cc cccecccecesccesces 2,401,003 2,482,718 1,965,308 ee co ++ —~ ry “ 
Des Moines, Iowa ...... 60 4. 
St. Louis, Mo. ...... 5.60 5. 
Wichita, Kans. .. ; 10 3 
Tulsa, Okla. ...... 00 5.£ 
Little Rock, Ark, .. 3.80 5 
New Orleans, La. . 2.40 6 
Houston, Texas ... ; 13.00 5 
pat Pacific Coast Demand Albuquerque, N. Mex. .. 15.50 5.! 
Denver, Colo. ...... . 14.80 4 
. . Casper, Wyo. ...... 15.70 6 
(Bureau of Mines figures, total deliveries in thousands of b/d) Sutin, Ment. ........... 2000 4: 
Gas Oil & Heavy All Boise, Idaho ...... 18.90 4. 
Gasoline Diesel Oil Fuel Oil Products Salt Lake City, Utah... 16.40 5 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 Reno, sev. 16.40 4. 
January .... 313 323 177 162 420 368 1,035 990 Phoenix, i cocsccces 16,60 4 
February .... 320 313 142 204 425 394 1,012 1,053 San Franc isco, Cz “= 13.90 4 
March ...... 304 334 117 170 390 390 932 1,036 Portland, Ore.*....... 14.50 4 
April ....... 336 357 125 159 385 357 988 1,000 Spokane, Wash, ........ 17.30 4 
a a 332 384 85 123 357 328 912 970 - 
June ........ 385 401 90 117 362 330 978 995 * Includes City Tax of lc per gal 
rith July , 335 380 88 94 360 321 935 951 ** Includes City Tax of 0.5c per gal 
August ...... 370 394 100 102 362 333 985 991 *** Includes City Tax of 1.5c per gal 
September. 370 er 113 one 386 ss ,030 af API figures as reported by The Texas Co 
October ... 356 Louk 139 one 375 jee ,010 
le November . 317 . 138 cen 380 nae 978 
"i December .. 349 173 - 441 ; ,091 
Jan.-Aug. ... 337 36 115 ate 382 353 972 
Pennsylvania Lubricating Oils 
psel 
nel (Compiled by National Petroleum Assn. from reports of companies 
~ . ‘ refining Pennsylvania Grade crude oil. Figures in bbls.) 
: Production of Natural Gasoline Pee. “a 
) 
5.1 (Bureau of Mines figures in gals., 000 omitted) = = = =" 
t.4 July dene 1948 1948 §=:1948 = :1948 
t.2 East Coast ..... ; mee ey ae Raw long residuum . eden -» 12,612 19,169 10,940 14,327 
3.8 W. New York a : cae 1 2. 600 steam refined stock eseeeees 240,096 215,119 233,238 219,283 
3.3 ; W. Pennsylvania ..... 76 944 3. Other steam refined stock ... . 66,457 89,664 57,048 64,118 
3.8 West Virginia ... 396 11,406 Finished dewaxed long residuum... 5,724 14,189 6,679 14,592 
- Ohio aod oF 55 500 5. Bright stock . 6 5ac0.66 d6's ... 170,519 290,340 147,053 253,134 
= lllinois ...... ; ; 2,49: 12,463 3. Viscous neutral, 180 vis. but not 
3.9 RE ai trtids "TT: 4.956 below 142 vis @ 100 ... . 86,437 224,438 60,593 202,234 
1.0 Michigan ........... : ‘ 229 . Viscous neutral, 180 vis. @ 100 and 
4 Kansas NS Be. ‘ q, 7,592 Se icine ceeesesrsawen ..++.-+- 88,736 165,565 99,019 151,740 
4. GD, bic ccnweciee ° 36,7 34,937 
" PE bbdaweeenvwsaen rad une 239,66 235,820 
: hae ne at so a ae iad e ,412 61,829 
od East Texas ..... : ,387 31,076 
3 Panhandle ; , 
3.4 t bee eavadewe : ere re 94, . . . ° e 
: wanes a ur "86: Midcontinent Lubricating Oils, August, 1948 
. ouisiana nek ' 
+ oo P (Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., figures in bbls. of 42 gals.) 
y & Mississippi ....... 648 Steam 
b a Ae | ; 7 cp aehewea ,122 11,053 Bright Viscous Paraffin Kefined Blended 


I Sear ae . * Stock Neutrals Oils Stock Oils 
ase 444 565 Production: . 277,160 447,794 7,703 30,800 507,977 
tah Lekth dws heh cheuetesséaudebedseente ° a Shipments: 

: : ‘ *4,422 4,171 Domestic . . 237,930 429,294 99,280 25,691 485,869 

California ....... penebetdeweeesese 95,424 93,461 Exports ...... 14,289 5,016 90 550 23,043 

Total j adm ieer re ee eer ae 497,400 483,916 roy: ) 252,219 434,310 99,370 26,241 508,912 
———— Inventory Aug. 304,214 696,706 71,595 98,484 393,713 
*Colorado and Utah drip gasoline included with Wyoming. Days Supply .... 34 44 


ws November 3, 1948 55 
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Crude Oil Stocks 


(Bureau of Mines figures in thousands 


Pennsylvania 


of barrels) 


Change 
from 


Oct. 16 Oct. 23 Oct. 16 


Grade 2,806 


Other Appalachian 293 


Lima-Michigan 
Illinois-Indiana 


Arkansas 
Kansas 
Louisiana: 
North 
Gulf 
Mississippi 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 


Texas: 


East Texas 
West Texas 
Gulf Texas . 
Other Texas 


Panhandle 


North 
South 


Other 


Rocky Mountain 


California 
Foreign 


Total gasoli 


ing in U 


,024 


Sol 
5,843 
132 
7,841 
685 
O34 
477 
5,013 
161 
201 
5,794 
5.640 


Heavy in Californi 


Total located 


reau of Mines’ |! 


Coast Distric 


2,981 
252 
012 
,613 
3,268 
916 
2,416 
2,718 
9,698 
2,505 
>, 061 
35,426 
422 
5,219 
S6S 
833 
502 
198 
363 
570 
371 
10,361 
25.658 


5,703 





Daily Average Penna. Crude 
Runs to Stills 


(Compiled by National Petrolelum Assn., 


reports of all companies refining Pennsylvar 


crude, 


Week Ended 
Oct. 23, 1948 


59,334 


Figures in 
Week Ended 
Oct. 16, 1948 


54,170 


bbis.) 


Week Ende 


Oct. 


25, 1947 


62,765 
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(American Petroleum Institute figures in 
thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each. 
Figures include reported totals plus esti- 
mate of unreported amounts and are 
therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis.) 




















Total U. 8.—B. of M. basis, Oct. 23, 1948 80,751 
U. S.—B. of M. basis, Oct. 25, 1947 .... 57,419 





Unfinished gasoline stocks included are: 


U. S. Crude Oil Production 


(American Petroleum Institute figures) 









WEEK ENDED 












































Oct. 23, Oct. 16, 
1948 1948 
Barrels 
(Daily Average) 
*New York-Penna. ...... 46,000 47,500 
Florida ae wee meee 1,000 850 
*West Virginia .......... 8,000 8,750 
o. ..  aeRrrrer rer rer 100 100 
*Ohio—Southeast ........ 6,550 6,900 
Ohio—Other ............- 2,200 2,600 
Indiana 26,000 24,500 
Illinois 178,800 181,950 
Kentucky 24,000 23,900 
Michigan eTeTT TT 48,700 48,750 
POGREOEES cccccccccccccce™™ 350 350 
Kansas cocccccocesces * OOD 6 aeanee 
Oklahoma ...........+++.** 434,450 432,250 
Texas: 
NE SD ccscousicnees 28,500 28,500 
EE 2 webieasewnan 179,700 179,700 
District 3 504,550 504,550 
i. ge aaa 254,300 254,300 
i ae ae 51,250 51,250 
fast Texas Sabb oer 301,500 301,500 
Other District 6 ...... 121,800 121,800 
RS rrr 57,700 57,700 
District 7-C peeewta 47,850 47,850 
District 8 728,950 728,950 
ee D pcceessce cee 142,400 142,400 
District 10 .. 88,500 88,500 
SE ha cenensnes 2,507,000 2,507,000 
North Louisiana 112,950 113,700 
South Louisiana 368,300 368,300 
Total Louisiana ......... 481,250 482,000 
Arkansas 81,200 82,050 
MEE was évehueduccs 126,350 126,400 
el ee 1,450 1,400 
New Mexico—Southeast.. 133,100 133,100 
New Mexico—Other ..... 400 400 
Wyoming soeene a 157,150 162,450 
TEC eT ere Tee 26,200 26,550 
Colorado > oe nee 48,550 49,150 
California ......sescscee-t 950,200 934,900 
Total U. S. .........-- 5,595,950 5,586,350 
*Penna Grade crude incl. 60,650 63,250 





** Okla., Kansas, Neb. figures are for week 
ended 7 a.m. Oct. 23, 1948. 

Estimated production (in b/d) of lease con- 
censate mixed with crude and moved in crude 
pipe lines (not included in above tabulation) 
Week October 23rd: 












Arkansas 4,750 Texas Inland 9,150 
No. Louisiana 2,300 Texas Gulf... 12,600 
Louisiana Gulf 13,200 Wyoming 200 
Mississippi 2,300 California .... 3,050 

Total U. S. 47,550 





November 3, 1948 


REFINERY OPERATIONS 


Crude 


Daily Average 


Week Ended 
Districts Oct. 23 Oct. 16 
East Coast Ceeccccceses 883 871 
Appalachian (Dist, 1) ......... 99 99 
4 Appalachian (Dist, 2) 67 64 
ee i i Bie oboe wen Od 640d wees bed 928 956 
j Okla., Kans., Mo. 435 432 
3 DEON OED anes a6'0000 080 pecans coheenane 233 246 
| Se GE TED “Seccccecccececscrceseeee 1,347 1,409 
3 EAE, GUE GORGE ccc cc ccccsedececsecs 447 432 
| Se Gs Oe SD wo bane ces se renteneee 88 79 
| Rocky Mt., New Mexico (Dist. 3) ....... 15 13 
! Other Rocky Mt. (Dist. 4) ‘ 151 139 
| California ......... SPT TT Tee TT eee 863 822 
: Total U. S.—B. of M. basis, Oct. 23, 1948 15,556 5,562 
U. S.—B. of M. basis, Oct. 25, 1947 .... 5,165 
; Residual 
4 Fuel Oil 
: Production 
j Districts Week Ended 
: Oct. 23 Oct. 16 
East Coast (pibeens +d stews chee 12,715 1,676 
Appeinettam COIs, 1) .cccccccccccccccce 478 101 
Appalachian (Dist. 2) .........-eeeseeees 209 76 
ee Ss MG made deve de cccene cdeeehube 6,358 1,117 
Okla., Kans., Mo. eveoues copeneee 2,845 511 
RE TEE 6.60 06 0050.06 000060 e000 2eenses 1,225 425 
, of -  SPPrrrvrerirrie er 10,224 1,743 
Louisiana Gulf Coast ......... 3,378 510 
i ee ee  . cclssislen cece saaeaes 318 126 
Rocky Mt., New Mexico (Dist. 3) ...... 35 27 
Other Rocky Mt. (Dist. 4) Py eee 899 206 
California 42,067 2,673 


*8,700,000 bbls. ; 


Production at Gas OU & 
Runs to Stills Refineries Inc. Kerosine Dist. Fuel Ol 
% Operated Natural Blended Production Production 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Oct. 23 Oct. 16 Oct. 23 Oct. 16 Oct. 23 Oct. 16 Oct. 23 Oct. 16 
103.4 102.0 2,380 2,391 315 319 1,266 1,410 
79.2 79.2 289 294 50 58 92 97 
98.5 94.1 204 211 19 19 55 44 
91.3 94.1 3,376 3,432 370 407 852 918 
87.5 86.9 1,619 1,567 161 172 586 640 
78.7 83.1 1,020 1,040 72 102 200 181 
93.2 97.4 4,257 4,350 653 769 2,344 2,419 
111.5 107.7 1,159 1,327 295 285 747 736 
88.9 79.8 233 221 65 56 SO 85 
100.0 86.7 50 51 7 7 12 13 
84.4 77.7 470 453 30 33 191 185 
79.8 76.0 2,181 2,088 40 62 906 800 
91.4 91.5 17,238 17,424 2.077 2,289 7,331 7,528 
91.1 16,529 2,050 6,638 
Per Cent 
Total Total Stocks Total Stocks Stocks of Daily 
Stocks Gas Oil and Residual Finished and Un- Refining Ca- 
Kerosine Distillates Fuel Oil finished Gasoline pacity Reported 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Oct. 23 Oct. 16 Oct.23 Oct. 16 Oct. 23 Oct. 16 Oct. 23 Oct. 16 Oct. 23 
11,456 11,398 25,534 25,633 12,715 12,547 21,359 21,980 99.5 
444 442 983 893 478 460 2,163 2,229 89.6 
135 133 264 265 209 191 1,028 1,059 100.0 
4,770 4,879 12,072 12,147 6,358 6,493 18,847 18,690 91.5 
1,590 1,565 6,431 6,337 2,845 2,778 8,335 8,241 82.2 
811 812 1,231 1,203 1,225 1,189 3,319 3,300 75.0 
3,788 3,507 13,651 12,866 10,224 10,107 15,495 15,261 96.3 
2,581 2,645 4,296 4,083 3,378 3,459 5,438 5,203 97.4 
660 510 679 649 318 311 2,110 2,123 73.9 
25 25 57 56 35 31 70 67 23.5 
327 306 1,535 1,481 899 927 1,762 1,743 79.4 
742 770 13,558 13,034 42,067 40,918 11,148 11,587 87.7 
27,329 26,992 80,291 78,647 80,751 79,411 *%91,074 91,483 91.2 
23,014 62,609 57,419 **82,003 


**7,754,000 


Statistics 





Gasoline 






bbis.; +t Includes 352,000 bbls. of foreign crude runs. 
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Statistics 


Gasoline Consumption by States, July 1948** 


Tax Rate+ 


API Figures 
July, 
Month of 





duly dune, 1948 

Cents Gallons 
Alabama , ‘ — ) 39,450,000 
Arizona ‘ 18,347,000 
Arkansas ° i 28,202,000 
California lt 2 331,990,000 
Colorado wa ; s ) 38,493,000 
Connecticut ..... om 39,552,000 
Delaware ‘ in 7,693,000 
Dist. of Columbia er ,458,000 
Florida . : im 59,308,000 
Georgia 3 53,633,000 
Idaho os j 5,693,000 
Illinois ‘ cehene “El ,719,000 
Indiana ‘ bie Oe , 256,000 
lowa nieees ,974,000 
Kansas . 39,979,000 
Kentucky x 43,973,000 
Louisiana* ; rT 36,961,000 
Maine 9,490,000 
Maryland 5% § 39,118,000 
Massachusetts P Y 7,981,000 
Michigan TT? 54,563,000 
Minnesota 79,131,000 
Mississippi : } 29,994,000 
Montana } 9,573,000 
Nebraska ‘ § 37,032,000 
Nevada : 3,671,000 
New Hampshire ‘ 694,000 
New Jersey iecava, Oe 98,073,000 
New Mexico a 7,867,000 
New York , a . 748,000 
North Carolina ‘ } 55,891,000 
North Dakota ‘ 26,817,000 
Ohio ; ‘ ats ,531,000 
Oklahoma cove OF 52,999,000 
Oregon § 338,000 
Pennsylvania 76,860,000 
Rhode Island 3,463,000 
South Carolina 587,000 
South Dakota 3,296,000 
Tennessee 9,241,000 
Texas 232,181,000 
Utah ,000 
Vermont ,000 
Virginia 3,000 
Washington 3,000 
West Virginia 3,000 
Wisconsin 29,000 
Wyoming ,591,000 


> & OT cr 


, 133,637,000 
104,455,000 


Total 47 States 
Daily average 
Change from previous year: 
Total Change A ; TET 
Percentage change in Daily 
Average 60 9000 646 6060 be 
tevised. 
These are State tax rates per gallon 
* Estimated on basis of tax collections. 


** In general, these figures include all gasoline sold or consumed within the confines of the state, 


non-taxable purpose. 





*47-"48 
duly, 1947 % 
Gallons Gallons Change 
41,810,000 38,132,000 + 9.65 
17,305,000 16,258,000 4. 6.44 
29,631,000 26,771,000 +-10. 
303,758,000 258,238,000 +-17. 
,742,000 40.858,000 +. 9. 
2,577,000 37,376,000 +-13.9% 
, 246,000 7,550,000 i. 9.2% 
000 14, 000 4 
,000 51,791,000 4 


duly, 1948 


31,000 52,296,000 
764,000 16,865,000 
000 172,234,000 
5,000 89,968,000 
000 83,781,000 
000 78,574,000 
,000 40,448,000 
,000 36,815,000 
000 21,369,000 
2,000 36,433,000 
5,000 ,315,000 

3, 000 51,801,000 
000 725,000 
000 33,109,000 
,000 22,000 
,000 679,000 
5,000 3,781,000 
,000 2,958,000 
,000 94,879,000 
7,000 7,257,000 
000 784,000 
7,000 34,245,000 
2.000 25,516,000 
52,000 840,000 
000 59,350,000 
000 2,992,000 
3,000 8,156,000 
35,000 588,000 
70,000 31,053,000 
30,000 23, 000 
,000 }, 000 
000 22: 95,000 
7,000 2, 2,000 
,000 9, 000 
000 3,662,000 
069,000 56,136,000 
,121,000 28,113,000 
,983,000 2,733,000 
14,350,000 2,642,000 
2,997,950,000 
96,708,000 


3,256,408,000 
105,045,000 


+-258,458,000 


48.62% 


In addition there is a federal tax of 1.5c per gallon 


Missouri figures not available at time of publication. 


7 Months Ending With—— 
duly, 1948 duly, 1947 
Galions Gallons 
270,701,000 245,735,000 
119,686,000 108 ,996,000 
179,074,000 168,899,000 


2,074,098, 000 ,935,686,000 
9« 


,000 209,148,000 
,000 237,516,000 
,000 ,431,000 
000, 90,468,000 
,000 380,774,000 
,000 337,810,000 
2,000 91,857,000 
34,000 ,031,558, 000 
2,000 550,939,000 
76,000 465,307,000 
000 375,666,000 
7,000 252,486,000 
2,000 229,387,000 
35,000 960,000 
,000 235,183,000 
,000 461,008,000 
7,000 917,506,000 
000 31,762,000 
292,000 93,624,000 
000 5,089,000 
,000 209,885,000 
000 35,695,000 
7,000 31,627,000 
000 568,965,000 
,000 101,896,000 
703,000 ,184,367,000 
,000 396,468,000 
3,000 129,495,000 
000 ,003,664,000 
000 335,238,000 
000 241,193,000 
23,000 008,947,000 
000 84,788,000 
000 197,564,000 
000 23,998,000 
7.000 297,420,000 
000 291,519,000 
2,000 92,940,000 
3,000 46,137,000 
000 344,303,000 
26,000 322,786,000 
3,000 160,479,000 
7.000 454,198,000 
000 58,.961.000 


Pe 1-1 oT 


a ee ee on Be oe 


209,000 7,963,328,000 
2,081,000 84,733,000 


S81,000 


+8.67% 


regardless of whether it was for a taxable or 





Coastal Tank Lines Win 
Top ATA Safety Honors 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON —Top honors in the 
14th annual nationwide safety con- 
test of American Trucking Assns. 
were awarded to Coastal Tank Lines, 
York, Pa., during the final session 
of the ATA convention here Oct. 13. 
Coastal, winner in the Class B-5 
over-the-road (unlimited mileage) di- 
vision, set its record after 16,000,000 
miles of petroleum and other inflam- 
mable liquid hauling through con- 
gested areas of the eastern seaboard 
and mountainous areas of Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. 

Coastal’s safety operations are un- 
der the supervision of R. F. Varner, 
safety director. All safety depart- 
ment cars are equipped with mobile 
telephones and safety and first-aid 
equipment for on-the-spot aid to the 
Coastal fleet and other motorists. 


Coastal maintains about 20 termi- 


nals and operates in seven eastern 
states and the District of Columbia, 
carrying products from refineries and 
water and pipe line terminals to bulk 
plants, service stations, industrial in- 
stallations, Army and Navy depots, 
hotels and other institutions through- 
out the East. 


August New Car Titles Gain 


DETROIT -— New passenger car 
registrations for August totaled 317,- 
788, failing to fulfill predictions final 
tabulation would exceed 1948 and 
postwar high of 330,555 set in April, 
according to R. L. Polk & Co. Au- 
gust total, however, was second best 
for any month this year and since 
war. 


New truck registrations in August 
totaled 91,923 compared with 75,912 
in August 1947, July 1948 total of 
94,036 and April 1948 all-time high 
of 108,168. 


Midwest Fuel Buyers Save 
Under New Barge Contracts 


NPN News Burea\ 

CHICAGO—Contracts have been 
signed by barge operators giving 
Midwest fuel oil buyers advantage of 
U. S. Coast Guard’s 1948 light list 
on Mississippi River and tributaries 

Straightening of the river channel 
in places below St. Louis by U. S. en 
gineers has cut 130 miles off distanc¢ 
from the Gulf and allows an advan- 
tage to northern buyers of .3c pe! 
ton mile for the 130 miles saved or! 
barge shipments. Saving amounts t 
.12c per gal., or $500 on a 10,000 
bbl. barge, it was pointed out by on 
signer to a new contract. 

In most cases barge operators 
however, are reported reluctant t 
make the switch from old (1942 
light list rating claiming that actua 
time saved is minimal because 0! 
swift head currents through the ne\ 
channels. 
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... but pre-tested* DULUX 
ignores the weather 


You can’t give a sales talk to prospects traveling along at 
thirty or more miles per hour! Their decision . . . whether 
to buy or give you the “‘go-by”’. . . is made before they reach 
your service station. Unless they’re steady customers, the 
only way to sell them is through appearance. 


Inviting appearance and Du Pont DULUX enamel go 
hand in hand, as so many service station operators know. 
Du Pont DULUX provides outstanding resistance to 
stains, hard knocks, and rough weather. It keeps its sparkle 
longer . . . gives your station more “‘drive-in’’ appeal! 

Dress up your “‘welcome.”’ Use a Du Pont finish on gas 
pumps, signs, station exteriors and interiors —wherever 
you want full, bright beauty—long-term protection! 





*Pre-testing like this keeps DULUX out in front. 
Here, on a Du Pont paint test farm, exposed racks of 
DULUX-finished panels determine weather resistance E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co: (Inc.), Finishes Divi- 
of the finish. This is one of a score of tests. sion, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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For Sale 


FOR SALE: Two 5,000 barrel lap welded gaso- 
line storage tanks Can be easily loaded on 
barges Write BOX 499 c/o National Petro- 
leum News. 


FOR SALE: 1947 Studebaker tractor and 
2,555 gallon, four-compartment Fruehauf semi- 
trailer, vacuum brakes. Both units in A-1 con- 
dition ready to go. Price, $2,500.00. PENN- 
EATON MOTOR OIL, INC., P. O. Box 766, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, 





FOR SALE 
USED TRUCK TANKS 
1000 Gal.—5 Compartment—Steel 
1250 Gal.—4 Compartment—Steel 
2800 Gal.—5 Compartment—Alum. 


P.O. BOX 7258 
Phila., Pa, 








FOR SALE 


1934 Fruehauf Trailer for sale, 10- 
compartment, 3147 gals. capacity with 
manifold fill. Price $500. Located in 
Western Pennsylvania. 


BOX 500 








TRANSPORT BARGAINS 


2000 gallon Army Refueler Model F2A, 
complete with pump. 


3—Model U70 1942 Autocars, refuelers, 
1650 gallons equipped with 3 com- 
partments, pump, meter, and 2 reels. 
UDELSON TRUCK SALES,INO. 

3218 Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohie 








USED STORAGE TANKS FOR SALE 
3—5’ x 8’ Welded 
1—5’ x 12’ Welded with steel 
saddles 
2—43” x 85”—Copper—Welded 
4—24” x 74”—jacketed 
1—9’ x 10° x 7/16” Riveted, with 
Copper Coil 
1—15’ x 15’ Vertical, Cone Roof, 
Riveted 
1—15’ x 10’ Vertical, Cone Roof, 
Riveted 
WEINSTEIN CO. 
610 W. 8th St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Telephone 6-154 








FOR SALE 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 


2--S8000-Gallon, Tank Car Tanks, Coiled 
and Non-Coiled 


25—10000-Gallon, Tank Car Tanks, 
Coiled and Non-Coiled 

4——-12000-Gallon Industrial Tanks, Hori- 
zontal 

1—-5500-Barrel, Vertical, Bolted Type 


OTHER TANKS TOO! 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS 
INC. 

43 years’ experience 
13456A S, Brainard Ave., 
Chicago 33, Illinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON 

~ or STEEL” 
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For Sale 


FOR SALE: One 725 gallon 3 compartment 
Truck Tank, $225.00. CLARK OIL COMPANY, 
Crown Point, Indiana, 


FOR SALE: 1-3850 gal. 6 comp, tank. Very 
good condition. Price $1200.00, 1-4000 gal. 3 
comp. Heil on chassis $900.00. LANCASTER 
MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE, Lancaster, Penna., 
Phone 6101. 





STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
Horizontal or Vertical—New, State re- 
quirements and gallonage required. 

W. H. DYER CoO., INC. 
1859-P Railway Exchange Bidg. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 








FOR SALE 


90,000 Lbs. G.I. Cup Grease, in one 
pound friction top cans, 5c per pound. 
Containers in excellent condition. 
Samples mailed on request. 
ST. MARY’S SALVAGE CoO. 
611 So, St. Mary’s St. 


San Antonio 5, Texas 








Business Opportunity 





OPPORTUNITY 
For Men Who Can Sell Gasoline Pumps 


New, low type, RAPIDAYTON Series 
1500 Computing Pumps, with revolu- 
tionary new features and stunning new 
beauty, offer you opportunity to get in 
on ground floor rising tide oil com- 
panies’ preference for these great new 
pumps. 

Backed by this 40-year old manufac- 
turer, a leader in pump industry, ag- 
gressive advertising, liberal commis- 
sion—you owe it to yourself to investi- 
gate our proposition, 


Write fully, in confidence, resume 
qualifications, background, references, 
territory preferred, to 
G. W. EICHHOFF, Sales Manager 
THE DAYTON PUMP & MFG, CO. 
Dayton 1, Ohio 











Positions Open 


OPENING FOR LUBRICATING AND OIL 
SALES ENGINEER with Rocky Mountain Oil 
Refiner and Producer. Good location and 
future opportunity for the right person. First 
reply please submit personal data as well as 
present employment and experience data. BOX 
497. 


Positions Open 


POSITION OPEN for Personnel and Labor Re- 
lations Manager with Rocky Mountain Oil Re- 
finer and Producer. Attractive offer for per- 
son with experience. Petroleum background 
preferred. First reply please give age and 
personal qualifications as well as experience 
and background. BOX 496. 





Beaumont, Texas. 


able of: 


35 East Wacker Drive 





REFINERY SUPERVISORS WANTED 


Shortly after the first of the year The Pure Oil Company will 
complete a modern lubricating oi! manufacturing plant near 


Several excellent opportunities will be available to men cap- 


Supervision of Vacuum Distillation 
Supervision of Propane Deasphalting 
Supervision of Phenol Extraction 
Supervision of Solvent Dewaxing 
Supervision of Contact Finishing 


If you are interested please supply a resume of your experience 
and photo in your initial reply. 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY 


Personnel Department 


Chicago 1, Illinois 








Positions Wanted 


SALES MANAGER, 25 years experience both 
wholesale and retail marketing. Will locate 


anywhere. BOX 498. 


DESIRE CONNECTION with Independent Re- 
finery or Compounder to sell private brand 
canned motor oil to Independent Jobbers in 
Southern States. Twenty-Five years experi- 
ence in Southern territory. Employed at pres- 


ent but prefer commission basis. BOX 495. 


Wanted to Buy 


WANTED: SWEETLAND FILTER PRESS. In 
answering state size, price and availability 
Box 494, NPN. ‘ 





WANT TO BUY TANKS 
6—10,000 to 25,000 GAL. HORIZ. 
4—5,000 & 10,000 BBL. VERT. 
4—-55,000 to 80,000 BBL. VERT. 

R. C, STANHOPE, INC, 


60 E. 42nd St. 
N. Y¥. 1%, N. Y. 
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Wanted to Buy 


WANTED TO BUY: Jobber or Distributor 
business in New York State—central or eastern 
part preferred. Reply BOX 493, stating all 
pertinent facts. All information strictly con- 
fidential. 








STEEL DRUMS 


We can furnish you with steel 
drums for fuel oil, lubricating 
oils, greases, etc. at any point. 
Let us have your requirements. 
We will also buy your empty 
drums. 

BUCKEYE COOPERAGE COMPANY 


3800 Orange Ave. Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Phone EXpress 3383 








WANTED TO BUY 
FILLING STATIONS 


OPERATING OR CLOSED 


In all states East of the Mississippi 
River, except New England. Cities of 
15,000 or larger. Substantial traffic. 
Good frontage. 


Reply to Box 465, National Petroleum 
News, stating exact location, number 
and type of buildings, frontage and 
other particulars. 














New Third Edition... . 
the technology of oil 
field _development— 


@ fundamentals 
@ problems 
@ methods 
@ equipment 


) 


Just published! 


Petroleum Production Engineering 


OIL FIELD 
DEVELOPMENT 


By LESTER CHARLES UREN 
Professor of Petroleum Engineering, 
University of California 
750 pages, 5% x 8%, 383 illustrations, $7. 


This most detailed treatise includes such 
developments as: 


@ drilling wells to greater depths than ever 
before, and at lower unit cost 

@ new and more efficient types of drilling 
equipment 

@ new methods of installing and cementing cas- 
ing in wells 

@ new techniques of logging, testing and com- 
pleting wells 

@ broadened application of engineering to oil 
field development 


Mail your order to: 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 West Third Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Young Jobbers 


The oil industry career of Francis 
J. Schuster, 34, parallels that of the 
Troy Oil Co., which was founded in 
Indianapolis in 1930 by Frank’s father, 
Frank J. Schuster, Troy Oil president. 
Francis, now vice president and gen- 
eral manager, started with Troy Oil 
at its founding and has never worked 
for anyone else. 

Troy Oil, jobber of Tide Water As- 
sociated Oil Co. products since the 
start, operates in Marion and sur- 
rounding Indiana counties as jobber 
and over approximately one-fourth 
of Indiana as contract carrier of 
petroleum products. The company 
began operations with 60,000 gals. 
bulk plant storage, two 400-gal. tank 
trucks and no customers. 

Expansion since that time has been 
steady and was stepped up consider- 
ably this past summer. Company of- 
fices have been remodeled and tripled 
in size; 50,000 gals. new storage were 
added, raising total storage to 350,- 
000 gals.; purchase of a new 5,000- 
gal. semi-trailer and a 1,800-gal. fuel 
oil delivery unit expanded fleet to 11 
tank trucks and four semi-trailers; 
and a new loading rack and equip- 
ment has stepped up loading speed. 
Much of this expansion, Francis ex- 
plains, is a direct result of the large 
number of oil burners installed in 
the past two years and the doubling 
of fuel oil sales in 1947 over the 
previous year. 

Francis has worked at various jobs 
with Troy in working up to his pres- 
ent position. He operated a service 
station; worked with the oil burner 
installation crew; drove a tank truck; 
operated the warehouse and the load- 
ing rack; and handled truck dispatch- 
ing in addition to various other jobs. 
Francis set up the degree day dis- 
patching system at Troy Oil origi- 
nally and still follows developments 
in the field closely. He is also in 





Mr. Schuster 


charge of fire-fighting training at 
Troy Oil and recently put employes 
through a demonstration during the 
Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn. 
meeting in Indianapolis, Oct. 7-8. 
City Fire Department now uses Troy 
Oil’s training grounds for training 
rookie firemen. 

A native of Indianapolis, Francis 
now makes his home with his wife 
and three daughters in neighboring 
Southport. He completed high school 
in Indianapolis and later studied at 
the University of Dayton Prep School 
and Butler University. He is an ar- 
dent photographer and has had some 
of his work published in the Tide 
Water dealer publications, as well as 
in other company house organs. This 
particular skill also enables Francis 
to substantiate stories of another of 
his favorite interests—fishing. 





Roy S. Bonsib, safety director, 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) was given a 
testimonial dinner by the 200 mem- 
bers of the petroleum section attend- 
ing the National Safety Congress 
meeting in Chicago, Oct. 18-22. It 
was the 36th meeting of the congress, 
the 17th for the petroleum section, 
which Mr. Bonsib helped to establish. 
The section also chose him chairman 
of the Off-the-Job Safety Committee. 


* * * 


E. G. Robinson, manager of Shell 
Oil Co.’s New Orleans area, has been 
elected to the Advisory Council of the 
Department of Geological Engineer- 
ing of Princeton University. 


Herbert V. Peterson has been 
named treasurer of Hartol Petroleum 
Corp., large eastern Independent. He 
had been secretary-treasurer since 
the company’s organization in 1923. 

+ + o 

Capt. George G. Lamb, USNR, pro- 
fessor of chemical engineering at 
Northwestern University, spoke on 
“Aviation Gasoline Logistics in the 
Last War” at the first fall meeting 
of volunteer petroleum units, 9th Na- 
val District, Chicago, Oct: 22. Dur- 
ing World War II he was with Fuels 
and Lubricants Section, Bureau of 
Aeronautics, and was also liaison of- 
ficer with the Army-Navy Supply 
Board. 
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1200 N. Broad St., 
New York 6 


Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
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There Is A 


ZECO WAX 


To Solve Your Problems 
Why Not 
CHANNEL 


Your Inquiries To 


WAX DIV 


Dial—WOrth 4-8383 
. W. KRAAZ 


G. S. TIEGLER & CO. 


233 BROADWAY NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


























For 


MICRO-CRYSTALLINE WAXES 
OXIDIZED WAXES « CARNAUBA WAXES 
CARBON-PAPER WAXES 
JAP WAX REPLACEMENTS 
CARNAUBA EXTENDERS 
BEESWAXES »« MONTAN WAXES 
ZECO PROCESSED CANDELILLA 
AMORPHOUS WAXES 
OZOKERITES « CERESINES 
PROTECTIVE COATING WAXES 
LAMINATING WAXES « MATCH WAXES 
PARAFFINS « PARAFFIN EXTENDERS 
CABLE INSULATION WAXES 
WAXES TO MEET 
INDIVIDUAL SPECIFICATIONS 
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Lester M. Goldsmith, chief engineer 
of Atlantic Refining Co., was award- 
ed the President’s Certificate of Merit 
“for outstanding fidelity and meritori- 
ous conduct in the aid of the war ef- 
fort ... in World War II.” He 
served from October, 1942, to De- 
cember, 1944, with the transportation 
division of the National Defense Re- 
search Committee, Office of Scientific 
Research and Development. This is 
Mr. Goldsmith’s second war honor. 
In April; 1947, he was presented the 
decoration of Exceptional Civilian 
Service for his contributions to the 
installation of the famed ‘Operation 
Pluto,” an oil pipe line under the 
English Channel to the Normandy 
coast. 
* * * 

Eugene Holman, Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.) president, and Dr. W. E. 
Wrather, director, U. S. Geological 
survey, and president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, received annual 
distinguished service awards from 
Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn. 
for their contributions to petroleum 
geology. Mr. Holman rose to his pres- 
ent position from the role of geolo- 
gist with Humble Oil Co. in 1919. 
Dr. Wrather, credited with discover- 
ing the Desdemona oil field in 1918, 
has been a life-time student and 
teacher of petroleum geology. 

* * * 

Seven directors of Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) recently took off from Chi- 
cago in three airplanes to review ac- 
tivities of three subsidiaries—Stano- 
lind Oil & Gas Co., Stanolind Pipe 
Line Co., and Stanolind Oil Purchas- 
ing Co. Officials include: R. E. Wil- 
son, board chairman; A. W. Peake, 
president; F. O. Prior, production 
vice president, H. F. Glair, general 
manager of manufacturing; R. F. 
McConnell, sales vice president; B. 
K. Brown, vice president; and R. F. 
Baity, sales general manager. 





James W. Rees, 
Chicago, assist- 
ant vice president 
for personnel of 
Pure Oil Co., has 
been named an 
industry advisor 
for the  Petro- 
leum Conference 
of the Interna- 
tional Labor Or- 
ganization. The 
ILO, a section of 
the United Na- 
tions Organiza- 
tion, will meet in 
Geneva, Switzerland, Nov. 9. Mr. 
Rees sailed on the Queen Elizabeth 
Oct. 22 to attend a preliminary meet- 
ing of the group in London. 


. Rees 


_— = 


Dr. H. J. Broderson, with Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana) and its Pan Ameri- 
can Refining Corp. subsidiary for 31 
years, has retired. He had been gen- 
eral superintendent of the Texas City 
refinery since 1934 and previously had 
been with Indiana Standard’s Whiting 
(Ind.) refinery’s research laboratory 
staff for 16 years. 


* * * 


Francis A. LeCates, assistant gen- 
eral auditor, Sun Oil Co., has been 
named general auditor, succeeding 
Walter K. Smith, who resigned after 
22 years with Sun. Mr. LeCates has 
been with Sun since 1929. In 1943 he 
became special assistant to the comp- 
troller and handled government war 
contracts. ... Mr. Smith had been 
general auditor since 1927. 

* * + 

Six fuel oil delivery trucks and 
60,000 gals. storage represent the 
most recent business purchases of 
Bell Oil Co., Chicago. ... S. Nanini 
is board chairman at Bell; C. W. 
Adams is president; and William 
Nanini is secretary. . . . New trucks 
are all of 2,500-gal. capacity. 


Officers and directors of South Dakota Independent Oil Men's Assn. include (left 
to right): J. E. Adrian. Yankton, secretary: A. J. Rhian, Yankton, treasurer: George 
Scholl, Gregory: Herbert Peterson, Webster: and P. L. Prostrollo, Howard. Associ- 


ation’s meeting was held in Huron, Oct. 13-14 
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M. J. Green- 
wood, vice presi- 
dent in charge of 
marketing, Utah 
Oil Refining Co., 
Salt Lake City, 
has retired at the 
age of 65 after a 
39-year career in 
the oil industry. 
He joined Lubra- 
Oils Manufactur- 
ing Co. in 1909 
and the following 
year, when Utah 
Oil Refining was 
organized and bought out Lubra-Oils, 
Mr. Greenwood became sales man- 
ager. He was named a vice presi- 
dent in 1921. Long active in civic 
affairs, he was on the board of the 
Utah Manufacturer’s Assn. for 30 
years and was president of that group 
for two terms. He was honored 
Oct. 22 at a management and em- 
ployes’ dinner and was _ featured 
speaker at the Salt Lake Rotary 
Club Oct. 12 “Oil Progress Day” 
meeting. On Oct. 25, he also was 
honored at a Salt Lake City dinner 
given by representatives of the oil 
industry of the intermountain west. 





Mr. Greenwood 


* * * 


Keith U. Her- 
bert, manager 
of transportation 
and supply and 
manager of refin- 
ery sales for Na- 
tional Refining 
Co., Cleveland, 
has been elected 
vice president in 
charge of supply 
and _ transporta- 
tion. Mr. Her- 
bert, who has 
been associated 
with National 
since 1917, will divide his time be- 
tween company offices in Cleveland 
and Chicago and the refinery at Find- 
lay, Ohio, in consolidating expansion 
activities of the company—a pioneer 
refiner and marketer of gasoline, mo- 
tor oils and other oil products. 





Mr. Herbert 


* + * 


James M. McLaughlin, former gen- 
eral manager of Wadhams Division, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., has been 
named vice president and merchandis- 
ing director of Scott, Inc., a Milwau- 
kee advertising agency. 


* * * 


D. M. Sprague, merchandise man- 
ager for gasolines and naphthas at 
the Chicago general office of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Indiana), was made as- 
sistant manager of the Duluth, Minn., 
sales field, succeeding J. W. Eckman 
who is on sick leave... . R. F. Wil- 


son, sales manager at La Crosse, 
Wis., replaced Mr. Sprague at Chi- 
. Mr. Sprague joined Indiana 


cago... 
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Standard in 1933 as a serviceman in 
the Green Bay, Wis., sales field and 
was made sales manager there in 
1944. He transferred to Chicago in 
1946. Mr. Wilson joined the company 
in 1934 as an agent in the Decatur, 
Ill., sales field. He was assistant 
sales promoter there in 1947 when 
he was advanced to his recent La 
Crosse post. 


* « * 


H. S. McClintock has resigned as a 
vice president of Sunray Oil Corp. 
to become an independent consultant 
in land, leasing, and production op- 
erations, with offices at 322 Kennedy 
Bldg., Tulsa. . Joining Sunray in 
1937 as manager of the company’s 
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land and geological departments, Mr. 
McClintock became a vice president 
in 1940. Previously he had been as- 
sociated with Phillips Petroleum Co. 
at Bartlesville in the land depart- 
ment. 





* * * 


Recent expansion at Baron-Huot 
Oil Co., Kankakee, Ill., includes: new 
warehouse and 20,000 gals. additional 
bulk storage at Clifton, Ill., an addi- 
tion to the Kankakee warehouse 
along with a new 20,000-gal. storage 
tank and a new 1,000-gal. fuel oil 


truck. President Elzie Huot heads 
the Illinois Petroleum Marketers 
Assn. Other company officers in- 


clude Wayne E. Huot, vice president, 
and Marvin Huot, secretary. 
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to all VAPORIZING BURNER OIL CUSTOMERS 


se 2% 


vith @ OILIFT 


An A-P OILIFTER permits use of a large 
underground or basement storage tank by 
every owner of vaporizing oil burning ap- 
pliances. It “lifts oil from bulk storage 
tanks to appliances as high as the third 
story for AUTOMATIC fuel handling. Ends 


messy ‘‘bucketing,”’ avoids the daily task of 
carrying oil to each appliance, eliminates 
the need for a fuel tank on the appliance 

. and you make BULK deliveries instead 


of 50-gallon stops. 


The A-P OILIFTER can be easily installed on 
ANY vaporizing oil burning appliance. It 
requires only a single 4” copper tubing (no 
return line). Your customer starts it in the 
Fall, stops it in the Spring — and forgets 
about oil handling . . . you make only two 
or three quick profitable refills during the 
season. Offer the OILIFTER to your custom- 
ers; then add the A-P Heat Regulator Set 
and your customers will thank you for mak- 
ing possible completely AUTOMATIC heat- 
ing convenience and economy. 


AUTOMATIC PRODUCTS CompANY 


: gale 
ERS ay 





2528 NORTH THIRTY-SECOND STREET 


MILWAUKEE 10, 


WISCONSIN 


DEPENDABLE 0c Coutrols 


Designed to eliminate servicing... 
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Gov. John O. Pastore of Rhode Island (center) signs a proc- 
lamation declaring Oct. 14 “Rhode Island Oil Progress Day.” 
At left is C. A. Sheehan, chairman of Rhode Island OIIC, and 
right is John J. Gill, chairman of Rhode Island OIIC Speakers’ 

Committee 


R. A. Dudley, president of 20-year- 
old Dudley-Kimble & Co., Vineland, 
N. J., reports the remodeling or re- 
building of four service stations at a 
cost approximating $25,000. 
Other company officers include: W. 
F. Dudley, vice president; W. C. 
Lockey, secretary-treasurer; and J. J. 
Sainsott, assistant secretary. 


> = 


J. L. Luddington, manager of 17- 
year-old Federal Petroleum Co., Har- 
lingen, Tex., reports that the com- 
pany now has definite plans for the 
construction of a new warehouse. 


* ” x 


F. C. Boler has been named man- 
ager of the newly-created office 
buildings department of Standard Oil 
Co. of California to handle operation 
of all office buildings owned or 
leased by the company in San Fran- 











Lyman Fenton (left), Suburban Oil Co., Pinconning, Mich.., 
and Carroll Betts (right), Gaylord Hi-Speed Co., Gaylord, 
Mich., put “the squeeze” on John Hecox, Producers Refining 
Co., West Branch Mich., for more fuel oil at the Escanaba 


meeting of the Michigan Petroleum Assn., Oct. 15 


cisco, Los Angeles and Bakersfield. 
He has been with the company since 
1922. 


* * * 


Two new committee appointments 
have been made in the American Pe- 
troleum Institute’s Marketing Di- 
vision: R. M. Stephens, Humble Oil 
& Refining Co., was named to the 
Aviation Technical Service Commit- 
tee, and Leonard H. McMahon, Amer- 
ican Oil Co., to the Lubrication Com- 
mittee. 


* * * 


Continental Oil Co.’s oil trading 
section of the pipe line division has 
been made a separate crude oil trad- 
ing department with T. A. van 
Greithuysen as manager. Formerly 
assistant manager of the pipe line di- 
vision in charge of oil trading, Mr. 
van Greithuysen is completing his 





J. W. McKeever (right) of Rapid City, new president of South Dakota Independent 

Oil Men's Assn., discusses convention business with three new directors at the 

Oct. 13-14 meeting in Huron. Directors are (left to right): T. A. Bonde, Hot Springs; 
W. S. Couch, Yankton; and Earl G. Pieper, Aberdeen 
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twentieth year with Continental. H 
has held positions in the general ac- 
counting, personnel, real estate, pro 
duction and drilling departments. . 

Three promotions were made i! 
Continental’s marketing department 
R. E. Caruthers, former state job- 
ber salesman with headquarters i: 
Enid, Okla., has been made opera- 
tions engineer in the general offices 
at Ponca City. Succeeding him is 
W. R. (Russ) Yazel, former city man- 
ager at Ponca City, who will remain 
there as state jobber salesman . 
New city manager at Ponca City is 
Don A. Waddelow, former district 
sales representative there .. . 

J. L. Cahill, Tulsa, designer of 
precision instruments and inventor 
of a hardening process for stainless 
steel, has been named chief engineer 
of Continental Pipe Line Co. He 
recently served as design and sales 
engineer for Diesel Power Co., Tulsa. 
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Choose NATIONALS 


YOUR BRAND 
The New National “60” Series low TRADE MARK 


pumps, like their companions, the Na- 
tional “38’s”, have double sales appeal. 





In addition to providing eye-level vi- 
sion, they also have two extra large 
curved glass panels above the eye-level 
dials, giving full display of your im- 
portant brand names and your indi- 
vidual trade-marks. Nationals are the 
only pumps on the market with this 
bonus feature. 

As in the “A-38’s”, all the compo- 
nent parts and major assemblies used 
in the new “60” Series have passed the 
severest laboratory tests and have been 
proven in years of superior field serv- 
ice. The “60” Series includes four mod- 
els, No. 62 (Nylon Cable Type Hose 
Extension), No. 66 (Hose Reel), and 
Nos. 60 and 64 (to be announced). 

Whether you order National “38’s” 
or National “60” Series Pumps, or use 
them in combination, they will attract 
sales by their sheer beauty, modern de- 
sign and advanced operating features. 
Successful service station owners from 
coast to coast are finding it is good 
business to install new Nationals be- 
side Nationals—to replace Nationals 
with later Nationals—to change to 
Nationals for greater sales appeal. 


Send today for new descriptive 
bulletin giving complete 
specifications 


NATIONAL PUMPS, Inc. 


General Offices: CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 

Factory. 1600 Wabash St., Fort Wayne 1, Ind 

Pacific Coast Division Office: 1190 28th St., OAKLAND, CAL 
Branch Office. 3605 East Olympic Boulevard, Los Angeles 23, Coa 
Export Office: 8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III 





THE PURE OIL LINE HAS WHAT IT TAKES 


For instance... 


a complete line of Farm Products 


That big fellow, the rear tractor tire, 1s the 
biggest single item in Pure Oil's complete 


farm line. 


Today, the Pure Oil line includes everything 
needed for farm cquipment—from tires to 
fan belts, from fuel to fire extinguishers. And 
jobbers can buy them all from one con- 
venient source—Pure Oil. They can also be 
sure with Pure service station products to 
fill all car and truck needs, when farmers 


drive to town. 


Farmers as well as millions of others hear the 


story of Pure Oil’s hard-working, long-wear- 


ing products every night, Monday through 
Friday, over Pure Oil News Time, with 
H. V. Kaltenborn and Richard Harkness. 
The story is also told on hundreds of high- 


Way posters in 25 states. 


Add it all up—on the farm or in town, the 


Pure Oil line has what it takes. 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY 


/ 
Be sure | 





